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Do you know what it is to be a child? . 
It is 
“To see the world in a grain of sand, 


And heaven in a wild flower, 
Hold infinity in the palm of your hand 


And eternity in an hour.” 
—FRancis THOMPSON 
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FOREWORD 


A century ago a little girl, Marjorie Fleming, 
aroused wonder because she wrote a few verses 
which we now think of merely as jingles with 
touches of humor here and there, humor into which 
she was sometimes forced by the exigencies of 
rhyme, such as her famous “dam.” Of her method 
-of finding rhymes she frankly tells us herself in the 
“Sonnet to a Monkey”: 


“T could not get a rhyme for Roman, 
So was obliged to call him woman.” 


The attention that such efforts as those of Mar- 
jorie Fleming attracted can be accounted for only 
because of the scarcity of children’s poetry 
throughout the nineteenth century. But in this cen- 
tury of the child, children are encouraged to de- 
velop their powers in a natural manner; and since 
rhythm of thought and emotion is as much a 
part of their nature as rhythm of motion, the child 
trying to express his feelings often answers in 
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verse Swinburne’s question, “O Child, what news 
from heaven?” 

Within the last few years the poems of several 
highly gifted children, Helen Douglas Adam, 
Hilda Conkling, and Tom Prideaux, have aroused 
great interest, not only among lovers of poetry, 
but among psychologists, who here see qualities 
of genius divorced from experience. Besides, 
poems by the pupils of certain schools, notably the 
Perse School, Cambridge, England, and the Lin- 
coln School, New York City, have been given to 
the public. Fortunately in these schools there are 
gifted teachers as well as gifted pupils, and the 
masters, H. Caldwell Cook in the Perse Playbooks 
and Hughes Mearns in Creative Youth, have writ- 
ten of their experiences with boys and girls trying 
“‘to set free the creative spirit.” Their pictures of 
enthusiastic young people at work writing poetry 
are of unusual interest to everyone who believes 
we have as yet little understanding of the latent 
powers of the child’s mind. 

To those who have not had the opportunity of 
being with very little children who are expressing 
their thoughts in rhythmical language, it may be 
necessary to say that, when they are unable to 
write, the poems are set down by older persons. 
A delightful account of the writing of Hilda Conk- 
ling’s earliest poems is given by Amy Lowell in her 
preface to Poems by a Little Girl. 
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The consideration of the poems already pub- 
lished might lead to the conclusion that children 
write poetry only when they are specially gifted 
or fortunate enough to come in contact with stim- 
ulating parents or teachers. But this anthology, 
Singing Youth, refutes beyond doubt such an 
opinion, since it is made up of poems selected from 
many thousands written by boys and girls in all 
parts of the United States and England. Parents, 
teachers, and heads of schools, generous beyond all 
reasonable expectation in their desire to help in 
this undertaking, have put at the disposition of the 
editor so great a number of poems as to make 
possible a comprehensive anthology. In the United 
States individuals and schools, both public and 
private, in nineteen states are represented. 

The poems constituting this collection have been 
selected because, in greater or less degree, they 
have the qualities of all true poetry—rhythm, 
originality of ideas and phrasing, and beauty of 
thought and feeling. The limitation of children’s 
poetry is not in respect to quality, but in range of 
subject, on account of the limited interests and ex- 
periences of childhood. Their emotions are most 
frequently stirred by music, nature, and family 
ties; so the subjects they choose are home scenes, 
parents (especially the mother), trees, flowers, 
animals (particularly birds), brooks, rivers, moun- 
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tains, the sea, and the change of seasons. Among 
the poems submitted there were enough on the 
moon alone for a lunar anthology, but unfortunately 
most of them were of such quality that they had to 
be omitted for fear of an eclipse. 

Humor, scarce enough as it is among older 
writers, is still more rare among children, who seem 
to grow serious when they set to work to put their 
ideas on paper. Even so, some of the ideas amus- 
ing to the reader presumably were not so to the 
writer; for instance, a small boy who has always 
lived in the country finds one of the attractions of 
the city in the trucks that are “running free,” and 
another says that ‘‘a joyful street-car came a-bump- 
ing down the hill.” 

In adolescence the same subjects are treated as in 
childhood, but the older children have an addi- 
tional interest in the problems that arise from a 
broader outlook on life; therefore their poems 
reveal more self-analysis, and more questioning of 
the writer’s relation to the world and to God. Such 
poems often give an insight into the youthful mind 
that enlightens and astonishes the elders: a girl of 
sixteen longs to tie a stone about her heart and 
throw it into the sea to rid herself of its reproach- 
ful eyes; a boy prays to God to be allowed to live 
this life himself; another writer, puzzled by the 


old question of the distinctions made by God, asks — 


if all oysters are alike to Him. 
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The object of all poetry is enjoyment, whether 
in the reading or the writing of it. The younger 
child, finding pleasure in the physical world, a 
world new to him, sometimes creates a poem so 
fresh and unaffected that it reveals the soul that 
has not yet felt “her earthly freight.” The older 
boy or girl is interested especially in the world of 
ideas new to him. But, whatever the age of the 
writers, all of them by “lending their minds out” 
help us to see the beauty of the world, if we read, 
not for the purpose of criticism, but for pleasure. 

M. M. 


December, 1926 
New York, N, Y, 
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DECORATIONS 


THE drawings reproduced in this book as well as the 
design for the jacket have been executed under my 
guidance by children of the Potomac and Montessori 
Schools of Washington, D. C. There we do not say, do 
this or do that. But rather, at the opening of a class, I 
will say: “What will you do today, John? and you, 
Mary?” In this way I seek to discover what is their 
mood and what it is their will to do. And so, on one 
particular day, I said to them as a group: “Suppose a 
large number of poems by children were to be collected 
and put into book form, and you were asked to make 
pen-and-ink drawings to decorate the pages at the 
beginning what drawings would you make? Don’t 
tell me about them—just make them.” 

Had this book been printed a century ago, and sup- 
posing that I had lived in that intellectual era, I, perhaps, 
would have penned this simple explanation in an apolo- 
getic mood. But in this age of unbiased opinion, I 
submit these introductory lines with humility and rev- 
erence for those young children who have been my 
teachers and in whose work I have been only a guide in 
the fostering of their native qualities. It is their thoughts 
that you see pictured in the succeeding pages. 
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Age four to nine years 


Trees 


HE trees 

Grow and blow, 
And walk in a row 
Along the world. 
If they grow too high 
They will put God’s eye 
Out with their leaves. 
I like trees. 

Evans Krehbiel (age 4) 


That Little Girl Next Door 


Evening 


HAT little girl next door 

She always wants me to play with her. 

I don’t get time to water my flowers any 
more, 

I don’t get time to take care of my flowers, 
I don’t get time to do anything. 
She just makes me play with her all the time. 
I won’t play with her any more— 
When to-morrow morning comes 
I won’t play with her! 
Ill say: “You go away, little girl, 
I have to work; 
I won’t play with you ever any more— 
I have to take care of my flowers.” 


Morning 


AMA, that little girl next door 
Won’t come out to play with me. 
She has to work, she has to help her Mama. 
I saw her wiping a cup— 
I don’t think she ought to work so hard, 
I think she ought to play with me. 


I don’t care if she rides my velocipede, 
I don’t care if she plays with 

My spade and wheelbarrow. 

She can play with OI’ Mister Nichols 
And Amy Lowell, and Tum Tum. 

She won’t break them— 

She never breaks anything! 

She can play with all my toys. 
Mama, you go over 

And tell that little girl next door 

To come over here to live. 

We won't make her work all the time, 
We won’t make her work ever at all. 
We will tell her to play every morniny. 


Evans Krehbiel (age 4) 


‘Drowsyheads 


"M tired— 
iI Tired as the lazy stones 
That are always sitting down, 
Most tired as the sky 
That stays up all night and day 
Whether it’s early with spider-vines 
Or late with frogs singing. 


Gertrude Louise Cheney (age 5) 


About Boats 


OATS hate to swim in this river, 

Its dirty skin is most wrinkled 
As the skin of the good earth 
That stands so still and lets 
Everybody walk over it. 
Boats have lots more fun 
Where waves scramble up 
The beach like cotton-puff dogs. 

. I'd rather be a pirate boat 
@hauch I'd love to be a papa whale. 


Gertrude Louise Cheyney (age 6) 


Shells 


HELLS on beaches, 
Waves a-dashing on the shore—on the nice 
smooth sand, 

Birds a-flying above and singing, 
Sea gulls and the water birds, 
Pelicans on perches 
And diving for the fish. 
The sky is blue when the water is blue, 
The sky is grey when the water is grey. 
Picking up the shells are all the people, 
And the dashing tide comes in toward evening. 
When the tide goes out 
It leaves a little pool of water, 
And starfish all alive. 
Then the water near the sand bars, 
As the swifting waves come in, 
Leaves the shells for little children. 


Jean Webster McKinney (age 6) 


Everything Is Something Else 


, LHE towel and the bath, 
And the bath and the soap, 
And the soap was the fat, 
‘And the fat was the pig, 
And the pig was the bran, 
And the bran makes sausages 
And God gets man. 


E. Wyndham Tennant (age 4) 


Snow 


HE snow is coming down 
Very, very quietly; 
You cannot hear the snow 
Because it is so quiet; 
I cannot hear one thing when [I listen 
Except the clock. Tul te o& 


Jean Evatt (age 5) 
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The Goldfish 


HE goldfish are gold as gold 
Gleaming in the sun 

In the glass bowl. 
In the glass bowl are little pebbles, 
And that’s where the goldfish live, 
And they are happy, 
Happy as happy, 
Happy as happy can be. 


Edward Alford (age 6) 


By the Fére 


“LIKE to sit by the fireside, 
It is so pretty and light at eventide. 
I read my stories while mother listens; 
The bright coal snaps, sparkles, and glistens. 
Sometimes we have an apple or two— 
There is just nothing I’d rather do. 


Julia Jane White (age 6) 
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The Rain 


H, GENTLE rain that patters down 
‘@) Oh, tell me true, 

Do you like to patter down 

And fill the dry streams 

And water the thirsty earth, 

Or are you sorry 

To leave your cloud homes 

With all your brothers and sisters? 


Eliza Miller (age 7) 


The “Bumblebee 


BLACK and yellow bumblebee 
Flew over our bush of roses 
And only stopped 
To fall on his knees 
To some fairies, 
Who turned up their noses. 


Patricia Egan (age 7) 
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Our Fireside 


ITTING by the fireside, 
S Smoking a big long pipe, 
Sat dear old grandfather 
A little to the right, 
Sitting in his armchair 
Blowing big rings of smoke 
Nearly going round him, 
Then they slowly broke. 
He was telling stories 
Of the olden days; 
It seemed so real and natural 
That when I opened my eyes 
I could hardly think that he was old 
And I was young. 

Robert Nosker (age 7) 


oA Fir Tree’s Wish 


“T WANT glass leaves,” a fir tree cried. 
‘Those are the leaves for me!” 
A wind was blowing by his side 
And shook that little tree. 


“T want gold leaves,” the fir tree sighed. 
“Those are the leaves for me!” 

A thief was passing by his side, 
And picked them from the tree. 


“T want green leaves,” the fir tree sighed. 
‘Those are the leaves for me!” 

A goat was passing by his side, 
And ate them from the tree. 


“T want to be a fir tree now, 
How happy I should be!” 

And by and by some children came, 
Looking for a Christmas tree. 


And when they spied the fir alone, 
They clapped their hands in glee, 

And bore it on their shoulders home 
To be their Christmas tree. 


Patten Jackson (age 8) 
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Mothers’ “Day 


O-DAY is the tenth of May 
And I’m thinking of my mother; 
How very nice and kind she is 
To me and little brother. 


To-day a flower to her I gave 
Because I love her so, 

She knew just what I meant by it- 
And how her eyes did glow! 


E. S. (age 9) 


The Funny “Doors 


O YOU ever go in the stores 
Where they have the funny doors? 
Funny doors are awful queer, 
Only stay while summet’s here. 
For in winter, I suppose, 
Summer takes them when she goes. 


Do you ever go in stores 

Where they have the funny doors? 
Funny doors go round and round, 
Just a little off the ground. 

In summer when I go down town 
I get in them and go aroun’. 


Do you ever go in stores 

Where they have the funny doors? 

I jump in them awful quick, 

*Bout as quick as a clock could tick, 

And then I begin to walk aroun’; 

If I didn’t I'd surely get knocked down. 


Do you ever go in stores 
Where they have the funny doors? 
Then I jump off again quick, 


*Bout as quick as a clock could tick. 
And then I see, oh, everything 
From evening dresses to a monkey on a string. 


S. H. (age 8) 


The Swing 


ROTHER, push me into the sky, 
I love to see the bright stars. 
When I see them, 
I feel happy. 
But if I could be hung 
From the end of the moon, 
I would rock in the sky 
And be happy always. 


Nicholas Giulano (age 8) 
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Music 


HERE is music in the swaying of the trees, 
There is music in the dancing of the leaves. 
Ah, all the world has music in it, 
But there are very few to sing it. 


Harriet Cannon (age 8) 
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eA “Brook I Know 


OWN near the Hudson River, 
There is a little stream, 
Where the shadows of the woodland 

Keep out the sun’s bright gleam. 


It flows through grass and tangles, 
It bubbles o’er with glee, 

And once I asked it gently, 
“Will you play with me?” 


It has a little entrance, 
That leads inside the wall, 
And winds around the pine trees, 
So noble and so tall. 


Charles E. Hughes (age 8) 


— 
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The Old Oak Tree 


LUEBIRDS singing, 
Robins swinging 
Up in the old oak tree. 


Woodpeckers tapping, 
Crows’ wings flapping 
Up in the old oak tree. 


Thrushes nesting, 
Swallows resting, 
Up in the old oak tree. 


_ All birds of the air 


Make their homes there, 
Up in the old oak tree. 


Catherine Carlson (age 9) 


All on a Foggy Morning 


LAY in bed and watched the rain 
And children on their way to school; 
The cold, wet trees were shadows gray 
All on a foggy morning. 


The dismal whistle of the train, 
The booming foghorn of the boat, 
And then—a joyful street car came 
A-bumping down the hill. 
John Hale (age 9) 
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Cloudland 


LL among the clouds 
I imagine 
That there are 
wonders. 
The patches of blue 
Imitate the waters, 
And the little clouds 
Are the little islands, 
The big clouds, 
The big lands. 


The dear white fleecy clouds 
That are medium in size, 

Are big islands, perhaps so. 
The sun setting 

Makes them all red, red— 
Very beautiful. 

Little rough clouds there 
Are little farms and trees. 

Sometimes they are purple, 
Or other colors lovely. 


Herbert S. Howard, Jr. (age 9) 


The Fazrzes’ Procession 


NCE when the moon was shining bright, 


(It was Midsummer Eve) 
I saw the little fairy folk 
Come from beneath the leaves. 


I lay and watched them, breathless, 
As two by two they came, 

The king and queen of elfland 
With a majestic train. 


Then came the fairy soldiers; 
Each bore a rose so gay; 
Then came the artist fairies, 
Their wings folded away. 


Last came the workmen fairies, 
Such sturdy elves were they, 
Each carried a tomato 

To tint the clouds of day. 


And as I stood there watching, 
They vanished from my sight. 
Maybe some ferns did hide them, 
But they daren’t come into light. 


Mary Stewart (age 9) 
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Fairy Aeroplanes 


HEN people started out to use 
The wondrous aeroplane, 
The fairies said, ‘“Why can’t we use 
The little drops of rain?” 


So now when little brownies 

Want to see the mortal world, 

They hire a wet, wet raindrop 

And down, down, down they’re whirled. 


Monica Stevens (age 9) 
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A Tournament 


N THE fields across the way, 
A tournament was held to-day; 

The wind just challenged all the trees 
And vowed to bend them in the breeze; 
He blew so hard and he blew so cold, 
But the trees stood straight as knights of old. 
The wind grew angry like a hurricane 
And called for help from his friend the rain, 
Who sent spears of silver and arrows bright — 
Right through the hearts of those tall strong 

knights. 
A moan, a crash, and those trees went bent, 
And the wind had won the tournament. 


V. D. (age 9) 
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The Snowdrop 


MALL and white 
Yet brave, 
A lamb with lion’s heart, 
A hero clothed in white, 
A messenger to tell us 
Spring is on her way. 
Joan Kahn (age 9) 


The Romance of the Cty 


HE romance of the city 
Is filling up my mind 
With the puffing engine 
And the trailing cars behind. 


The freight is lying on the deck, 
The ship is steady in the sea, 

While bumping, thudding down the street 
The trucks are running free. 


The toot, toot of the street car 
Goes resounding down the town; 
From the factories’ graceful smokestacks 
The smoke comes curling down. 


Waldo Emerson Forbes (age 9) 


If I Had My Way 


WOULD always be swinging on gates, 
I’d swing and swing all day, 
_ And I would never go to school, 
If I had my way. 


I'd be playing all the night, 
I'd be playing all the day, 
I'd never stop to work, 
If I had my way. 


Mother said I couldn’t eat or sleep, 
But I just say Ho/ Hey/ 

I would not have to eat or sleep, 
If I had my way. 


Mary Virginia Harriss (age 9) 
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Two Little Stars 


O little stars fell out of bed 
Yesterday night when I was sleeping. 
“Dear, oh dear!” the mother moon said, 
“Surely I saw my star babes leaping.” 


- Down they fell from the evening sky, 
Yesterday night when I was sleeping, 

Down and down from the heavens high, 
Where poor mother moon was still a-peeping. 


A baby was borne on Mother’s breast, 
Round to see it we all came creeping; 
But those two star babes had made a nest 
In baby’s eyes, and were soundly sleeping. 


Helen Douglas Adam (age 5) 
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Morning 


HE red lips of the morning 
Touched the green lips of the hill, 
And a little pink flower sprang up— 
I think it is blooming still— 
While the bird in the highest tree 
Was singing and singing to me 
Till the song of my heart and the song of the 
bird, 
And the song of the hill and the morning was 
heard 
Above the song of the rill. 


Helen Douglas Adam (age 5) 


A Secret 


HAT are the things that come out of the 
WW night? 

Answer, child with the eyes so bright. 

‘Why, stars and moonbeams and sunsets red, 

And elves that dance on the hillock’s head, 

And winds and whispers and twinkles bright— 

All these things come out of the night.” 


But one great thing comes out of the night, 
Listen, O child, with the step so light: 
“When stars and moonlight have quickly flown, 
And mist and quiet are left alone, 

With a smile and a blush and a laugh sO light 
Morning comes from out of the night.” 


Helen Douglas Adam (age 7) 
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Water 


HE world turns softly 
Not to spill its lakes and rivers. 
The water is held in its arms, 
And the sky is held in the water. 
What is water, 
That pours silver 
And can hold the sky? 


Hilda Conkling (age 6) 
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Poems 


KNOW how poems come; 
They have wings. 
When you are not thinking of it 
I suddenly say, 
“Mother, a poem!” 
Somehow I hear it rustling. 


Poems come like boats 
With sails for wings; 
Crossing the sky swiftly 
They slip under tall bridges 
Of cloud. 


Hilda Conkling (age 9) 
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POEMS BY GROUPS OF 
CHILDREN 
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The ‘Norseman 


IKE a bird, 

Foe’s fear, my spear 
Shall dart through the air, 
Shall sing in the air, 
Foe’s fear, my spear. 


Like the moon, 

Odin’s flame, my shield 
Shall flash in the dark, 
Shall shine in the dark, 
Odin’s flame, my shield. 


Like a dragon, 
Waverunner, my ship, 

Shall cut through the water, 
Shall hiss at my foes, 
Waverunner, my ship. 


Like a cloud, 

Its beautiful sail 

Will go as the wind goes, 
Will smile as the wind blows, 
Its beautiful sail. 


Like knives its sharp oars 

Shall cut through the high waves, 
Shall sever the high waves, 

Like knives, its sharp oars. 


Group (age 8) 
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Spring 


PRING is the time of flowers, 
The time of green things growing, 
Meadows of velvety green grass, 
Trees and shrubs a soft yellow green, 
Like the feathers of a wild canary. 


Group (age 6) 


eA Hymn of Thanksgiving 


E GIVE thanks for the beautiful coun- 
WV try that lies around us. 

We give thanks for the grains and vegetables 
and fruits prepared for us. And we give thanks 
for the growing trees and flowers about us. 

We give thanks for the rain that falls and 
the sun that shines down upon us. 

We thank God for the mountains that tower 
above us and for the rocks that give us shelter 
and give us beauty. 

We give thanks for the sky soem us and 
the earth below us and the birds that fly be- 
tween earth and sky. 

We give thanks for the cloth to make sails 
and the wood to make boats that sail on the 
waters. 

We give thanks for the little streams that 
flow. 

We give thanks for the tide that rises and 
lets us go out in our boats. 

We give thanks for the sea with fishes in it. 

We thank God for all the living creatures 
on the earth. 

We give thanks for the fire that warms us. 
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We give thanks for warm clothes and beds 
and houses to live in. 

We give thanks for schools to learn in. 

We give thanks for the beauty and love all 
around us. 

We give thanks for all the things that the 
Lord has set upon the earth. 


Group (age 8) 
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Peel lw O 


Age ten to twelve years 


Fazries 


HE grown-up children of to-day 
Have chased all fairy lore away, 
And study all the time. 
Not I! Within the dell I creep, 
Past murmuring brooks, through grasses deep, 
To hear the elf clocks chime. 


And often I, some moonlight night, 

Rise from my bed. With footsteps light 
I creep nearby the glades, 

I watch the fairies dance and twirl, 
The wind making their garments furl, 
Until the moonlight fades. 


Their silvery wings all gleam and flash, 
Their drums and trumpets boom and clash, 
And merrily they sing. 

Each fairy clasps his partner’s hand, 

They dance and keep step with the band, 
And gather in a ring. 


At last the moon prepares to go, 
And far away a cock doth crow, 
And they all disappear. 
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Then home I go with drooping head, 
And softly creep within my bed, 
To sleep with dolly dear. 


No, you can’t take my lore away, 
And give me dry books of to-day. 
Your books I will not take. 

This proves to you I believe yet 
In fairies whom I won’t forget, 
And never will forsake. 


Grace Green Roosevelt (age 10) 
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The Fairy Queen’s ‘Dinner 


HE Fairy Queen went out to dine, 
Her acorn cup was filled with wine. 
She lifted it high above her head: 
‘A health to my lords and ladies!” she said. 


A purple toadstool was the Queen’s seat 
And cushions of moss were under her feet, 
Her heavy crown glittered with diamonds rare 
And beautiful flowers were twined in her hair. 


Oh! marvellous things they had to eat! 
Mulberry wine and bilberry sweet, 

And blackberries too, with little stewed flies 
And a wonderful dish of rabbits’ eyes. 


When the meal was over and grace was said, 
The Fairy Queen went off to bed. 

The moon looked down from above the tree: 
“Enough is as good as a feast,” quoth she. 


Diana Bridgeman (age 10) 


The Wind 


AM standing at the window. 
I’m as quiet as a mouse; 

I’m waiting for the wind 

To come singing round the house. 


I don’t want nurse to see me, 
She’ll say, “Oh, you'll catch cold!” 
She’s in the kitchen making tea, 
That’s why I feel so bold. 


The wind tells of fairy things, 
Of funny elves and dwarfs, 
Of fairy dance in magic rings 
On a carpet made of moss, 


Of fairy fish that swim around 

In sparkling water in the woods, 
And little houses in a mound 

With toadstools for their hoods. 


“Why do you stand at the windowe” 
They ask when I go to tea, 

But I never tell about the wind 

That whispers soft to me. 


Anita Finn (age rr) 
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Music 


HEARD a noise from far away off, 
I listened once, I listened twice, I listened 
once again. 
I watched with curious eyes, 
When off in the distance 
I could see a bright light. 
*T was music coming toward me. 
I looked again. Said I, “It must have wings.” 
So now I know how music comes, 
It has wings and a bright light to see where it 
should go. 


Frances Hanna Levi (age 11) 


Popcorn 


OPPING up and down the cage, 
Popping all about, 

Bursting into fluff with rage, 

Striving to get out. 


Edith S. Campbell (age 11) 


$2 


Inside Out 


‘HEN pigs begin to whistle, and cows 
sing operettas, 

When birds begin to giggle, and mother scolds 
and frets, 

When dogs begin to dance around, and spiders 
weave real silk, 

When little boys and girls eat crabs, and lob- 
sters drink sweet milk, 

Then the world’d be topsy-turvy, and if it were, 
I do not doubt 

I would not know the difference for I’d be 
inside out! 


Howard Rothschild (age 11) 
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Green and Scarlet 


N ELF left his shoes in my garden, 

&X A green garden in a woody glade, 
Delicate shoes with crimson toes, 
On a bed of moss they were laid. 


The Elf had been in swimming 

In my cool, green, shadowy pool; 
I saw his little brown body 

As he sunned on a red toadstool. 


He dried himself with an emerald leaf, 
And wiggles and shivers he made, 

And from the leaf hung two cherries 
Of a brilliant crimson shade. 


He donned his tiny green jerkin, 
He set his cap on his head, 
And dragged home to his oak tree 
His towel and cherries red. 


But he left his shoes behind him, 
In my cool green shadowy glade. 
I think he had forgotten them — 


As he played by himself in the shade. 


Betty Yandell (age 12) 
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The Ship of My Dreams 


AILING over the emerald sea, 

The ship of my dreams is waiting for me; 
Riding about on the sparkling crest, 
Like an albatross wandering, never at rest. 


The gray gulls are calling, 

The wild waves swaying, 

Now they are rising and now they are falling, 

Waving, beckoning, calling to me. 

My heart’s on the shore, but my soul’s on the 
sea. 


William Kimball Flaccus (age 12) 
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The Way of the ‘River 


OWN through the forest, dodging the 
rocks, 
Now rushing, now roaring, 
In cataracts pouring, 
I pass by the home of the beaver and fox. 
Walls have I chiseled and rocks have I filed. 
I follow my way—the Way of the Wild. 


William Kimball Flaccus (age 12) 
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Swallows 


HE air is thick with swarms of swallows, 
High among the clouds, 
Flying all in crowds; 
Up the hills and down the hollows, 
Swarms of swooping, swerving swallows. 


Burnished, dark blue, darting swallows. 
Sailing o’er the sea, 
Flying blithe and free; 

Every bird the next one follows, 

Swarms of flying, floating swallows. 


George Richmond (age 12) 
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Envoz 


OWN among the silent moss, 
Lies a little wooden cross; 
May it rest in peace. 


Israel Putnam (age 12) 
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The Moon 


HE moon is a hunchback 
Who carries a load of silver 


On his crooked back, 


A pack of silver moonbeams 
On his back. 

At times it grows so heavy 
That I tremble lest 

It fall down in my lap. 


Virginia Mishnun (age 12) 


A Young Darkey in the Spring 
(Meditating in the woods) 


CHICK’DEE, settin’ on de branch ovah 
dere, 
Sassily caakin’ ’is head, 
Thinks he’s smaart, jes kase he cun sing 
Chick-a-dee, chick-a-dee ding. 


All of de odder early burds 
What am here in de spring 
Lisse ’im, boldly scornin’ him. 
Dey all know he stuck on hisself 
Staid ob praisin’ de spring. 


Helen Roehling (age 12) 
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cA Yule-Tide Song 
(Sung by Mammy) 


ING a song o’ all de house, 

Decked wid sprays o’ holly. 
O’ fires in de fireplaces, 
A-blazin’ bright and jolly. 


Sing a song o’ 1i’1 stockin’s 
Hangin’ in a row, 

Waitin’ t’ be stuffed wid toys, 
Clear f’om top t’ toe. 


Sing a song o’ eb’rybody, 

Soun’ asleep at las’. 

(De clock am sayin’ tick-a-tock, 
An’ goin’, oh, so fas’!) 


Sing a song o’ driftin’ snow, 

O’ fores’ pines a-sighin’— 

Here come ol’ Sandy Claus hisself 
A-drivin’ fas’—jes’ flyin’! 

Sing a song o’ all de fam-bly, 

Happy eb-ry one. 

I guess it’s time t’ en’ my song, 

So I'll jes’ say, “I’se done!” 

Dorothy Ogle (age 12) 


eA “Bacchanal 


O! THE golden crown’s discarded and 
the golden lute is rift, 

And the river’s running backward to the skies; 

The old barque of wisdom has been raped and 
set adrift, 

And the opal in the green cup lies; 

The god’s voice, the thunder, breaks in laughter 
o’er the sun, 

And the pipes of Pan are whimpering down 
the dale, 

While the fauns and fays are leaping where 
the rosy rivers run, 

With a bacchanalian “Hail, all Hail.” 

The gates of Heaven are open, all bedecked 
with purple grapes 

And the souls in Hell tread out the crimson 
wine; 

And the torchlight creeps and quivers o’er a 
thousand dancing shapes, 

"Neath the shadow of the great blue vine. 

Satan is a-grinning in his fiery Stygian caves 

And he staggers as he opens wide the bars; 
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Neptune comes a-howling o’er his Kingdom of 
the Waves 

And the gods are playing leapfrog through 
the stars. 


Sidney Taylor (age 12) 
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The Family Portraits 


E HAVE some ancient portraits 
That hang upon the wall; 
Some always look at you, but some 
Won't look at you at all. 


A week ago last Saturday 
I was naughty, and no one knew; 
But the portraits looked as if to say, 
“We are ashamed of you.” 
John Woolley (age 12) 
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Peel tl AH RE EF 


Age thirteen to fifteen years 
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The Wish 


O LIVE beside a Surrey wood, 
To climb about the sunny hills, 
And paddle in the pebbly rills, 
And eat wild berries for my food, 
And have a dell for my abode, 
Hidden away by leafy frills; 
To hear the robin’s happy trills, 
And all the voices of the wood, 
To have a streamlet for my bath, 
The sun to be my daytime fire; 
To bask upon a heathery heath, 
Or pick the berries from a briar; 
To feel the waters round me seethe 
Once more; is all that I desire. 


George Richmond (age 13) 


The Day After 


LL gone now :— 

Still are the class rooms; dark the stair ; 
No life yet is lingering there; 
Like a drear wood, the heat of noon long 

past; 

Like a torn field, with echoes of torn cries; 
Like a dark house, with echoes of dead sighs: 

All gone now. 


Israel Putnam (age 13) 
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The “Blockade “Runner 


OWN the swift current, with lights aflare, 
Stole the slim, black steamboat, with 
whistle’s muffled blare; 
“Lights out!” She slips into the darkness like 
a ghost into the night; 
The tale of the passing of the es ne 
Runner’s flight. 
Past the gray steamers, lying silent as night, 
On, past the foaming harbor bar; the wind 
lends wings to her flight; 
On across the ocean, for many a day to come— 
Oh, listen to the rigging of the Blockade 
Runner hum! 


H, Curtis (age 13) 


The Salute 


HY was our town all a-bustler 
Why were all places so gay? 
Why did the people so hustle, 
To greet the dawn of that day? 


Why was the ancient old cannon 

Drawn from its place of repose? 

Why were the people dressed gaily, 

From their heads to the tips of their toes? 


Now listen! The reason I’ll tell you; 
Bill Jones coming home from the war 
Was the cause of all these preparations 
And the gathering of folks near and far. 


He stepped from the train; at that moment 
The cannon boomed forth from the hill, 
Sending out the salute, so long planned for— 
To greet the homecoming of. Bill. 


Harriet Knowlton (age 13) 
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The Lone Pine 


9 WAS a great, tall pine on the top of a 
peak 

Who had looked so long on land and sky, 

Who had seen the mists of the sea come in 

And gather about his feet. 


One hot summer day when the grass was 
brown, 

And all the animals lay in the cool of the rocks, 

This tall pine heard a far-off sound— 

A roaring, a crackling, a terrible sound. 

Through the death cries of trees it came to him. 

He saw his brothers swept by the flames 

And left tall, dead, black, 

Silhouetted against the line of the sky. 


One hundred years had this tall pine stood; 

He had seen the lithe red man fade into the 
white, 

And all this time was left by flame untouched. 


But now the flames came on, and on, 
With clouds of smoke made a dullish red; 
They reached the pine on the highest peak, 
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And flamed through his branches on up to 
his head, 

Ending his life, and leaving him dead, black, 

Like his brothers who had gone before. 


Thomas Dale Barnes (age 13) 
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The Baths of Yesteryear 


OW say, to what strange lands they flow 
The baths of many a yesteryear? 
Fair cleanliness, whither does she go? 
So swift she flies from neck and ear, 
And is restored with such great pain! 
This life, it would not be so drear 
If those past baths could serve again! 
But where are the baths of yesteryear? 


Each morn beneath the shower to go 
And rub and scrub and rub and scrub; 
Each eve on face no dirt must show 
Unless your pa’s a perfect dub! 
How to escape, I rack my brain, 
There’s no way out; ah, shed a tear, 
Unless those baths could serve again. 
Where are the baths of yesteryear? 
Envoi 
Mother, I cannot rate too high 
The virtues of base dirt; the sky 
Above’s the limit. Ah, my dear, 
Where are the baths of yesteryear? 


Edgar Kaufmann, Jr. (age 13) 
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War 


AR! 

Mud—Slush. 
Swish—swush—tramp, tramp, tramp! 
The boys—the homesick boys, 

The tired boys, 

The mud-caked boys are marching. 
France! 

Machine guns... 
Rat-a-tat—rat-a-tat—rat-a-tat. 
Monotonous ... 

Droning j. 3. 

Unceasing! 


Krupp guns... booming .. . tearing... 
rending 

Life asunder. 

Doughboys 

“Making the world safe for Democracy!” 

Wall Street! 

aCKEES Cu. 

Rat-a-tat—rat-a-tat—rat-a-tat. 

Monotonous .. . 

Droning... 

Unceasing! 
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Piece) oD0OMINg : :7,-tedring ... 
rending. 

The little men unsafe— 

Doughboys, 

Making the world comfortable for Plutocracy! 


And back to France. 
Snipers—pickets— 

Dealing death impartially 

To mothers’ sons! 

“Lafayette, we are here!” 

Spat! 

“Saint Peter, we are coming!” 
Dying ... a wordless death... 
Six feet under a wordless cross. 
Fate . . . sending him to glory... 
What price glory? 


War! 

Mud—Slush. 

Swish—swush—tramp, tramp, tramp! 
Onward ... ever onward... 


Ever into the Beyond... 
mmeyectawl... slip... fall... 
To rot! 

War! 


Gerald Dickler (age 13) 
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eA Woodland Pool 


SHADY road, a winding road, 
A road I dearly love, 
And at the end a woodland pool 
With the deep-blue sky above. 


A peaceful mood, a quiet mood, 
When earth is at its best, 

Takes me back to that woodland pool 
Where everything’s at rest. 


A cypress swamp, a woodsy swamp, 
Where duck and game abound, 
And yet no hand disturbs the peace 
Which permeates it round. ° 


A lazy pool, a stagnant pool, 
Wherein no current flows; 
Its quiet, silent depths reflect 
The cypress and wild rose. 


A mournful tree, a sorry tree, 
The cypress dull and old; 

Its double roots stretch out to rest 
In watery moss and mold. 
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A cheery plant, a happy plant, 
The trailing summer rose 

Holds out its vines to seek for rest 
And by the cypress grows. 


Lilla Train (age 14) 


The Flying “Dutchman 


T WAS late in the last watch of Saturday 
night 

And the fog lay thick and damp, 

When I saw of a sudden the rays of the light 

From a ruby-red port-hand lamp, 

On board of a ship bearing East with the West- 
erly Trades, 

A ghost of a ship which looms and fades, 

And the men on board were ancient shades. 

As she passed with the swoop of a flying cloud, 

The voice of the Dutchman came long and 
loud: 

“Round and round, round and round, 

Around the world I must go, 

Sailing my old and tattered ship, 

Wherever the winds will blow. 

I may never go back to my native land, 

To the place where I was born, 

Until I make up for the sin I did 

By treating my maiden with scorn.” 

But his voice was lost in the fog and the rain, 

And few are the men who will see him again, 

For on he must sail in the fog and the rain, 

And few are the men who will see him again. 

Edward Yeomans, Jr. (age 14) 
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eMoon Mists 


OON MISTS like veils of sheer and 
tinted gauze 
Sweep down the slopes of Tantalus at night, 
Shimmer and catch the opalescent light, 
Drifting like souls of ghosts, without a pause, 
Floating like filmy garments of a breeze, 
Frightened and moon-mad. 
Endlessly they pale, 
And dim, and pass. 
Their phantom draperies trail 
Tatters of silver in the Koa trees. 
Erma Hind (age 14) 
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An Old, Old Lady 


KNOW an old, old lady; 
-Each year has tracked its passage on her 
face, 
And the pain has helped to lay those timeworn 
roads, 
So naught can make it to be smooth again. 
The cares that she has borne have left her bent; 
And in her faintly flickers out life’s flame. 
But in her eyes there is a glimpse of youth 
That shines right on and does not know of 
death. 
It springs out of her old and life-worn heart; 
That look of youth in those old year-worn eyes 
Reminds me of a tiny blade of grass 
That shows its green above a withered patch. 
I know an old, old lady, 
Who holds a bit of youth in her old age. 


Jean Robinson (age 14) 
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Poplars 


EVEN graceful, slender ladies 
Swaying in the gentle breeze; 
Seven condescending ladies 
Stately bowing to the trees. 


Seven living, breathing candles 
Flickering but staying lit; 

Seven steadfast, glowing candles 
Waxing slowly bit by bit. 


Seven faithful, loyal sabres 
Standing always slim and straight; 
Seven yielding, bending sabres, 
Constancy in them innate. 


Seven living, loving poplars, 
Sabres, candles, ladies tall; 

You are nothing standing separate, 
Reminiscent of them all. 


Charlotte Steers (age 14) 


Smoking Tin “Bodies 


H, YOU big smoking tin bodies 
That run up and down Nature’s beautiful 
hills, 

You leave smoke and make noise and raise dust, 
You bring crowds of painted people 
Out to throw their papers, and picnic 
In quiet places. 
You drown the birds with your rattling engines 
And poison the air with your gases. 


Pauline Bridge (age 14) 
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A Group of Poems 


RIGHTNESS counts most in darkness. 


In darkness it takes but a ray to make bright- 
ness, 

But in lightness it takes a great powerful sun 
to make it brighter. 


A flower bed is like life; 
As one flower opens another closes. 


Pauline Bridge (age 14) 


The Magic Wall Paper 


NE night when I was very small 

I couldn’t go to sleep at all, 
As to the wall I turned my face, 
There, on the paper I could trace 
Bright-colored flowers, gay reds and blues, 
And perched upon them—cockatoos. 
With open claw and smiling beak, 
These painted birds began to speak:— 
“We sit upon these painted flowers 
For sixteen weary, silent hours. 
At nine o’clock we fly away 
To South Sea Islands, where we play 
That we’re real parrots . . . squawk and shou 
And drop our feathers all about— 
(And little South Sea Island boys 
Pick them up and use for toys; 
But little coffee-colored girls 
Stick them in their sable curls!) 
Where the blue sea’s always calm 
There we fly from palm to palm; 
Up and down the shining beaches 
Caves re-echo to our screeches!” 


Vivienne Dayrell (age 14) 
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Midsummer Eve 


9-TYWAS Midsummer Eve; against the wind 
The moon bubbled up in an ashy sky; 

A comet beckoned, 

The Hill Folk came 

And washed their eyes 

In the soft summer rain. 


Their hair was bound with the moon’s bright 
beams, 

And the moon’s shadows la_ at their feet. 

A cricket shrilled, 

The Hill Folk laughed, 

Their throats ’gainst the stars, 

As they whirled past. 


Carolyn Lombardi (age 14) 
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The Sea Mist 


T SPRANG from the ocean and whither it 
went no one knew. 


It was gray as the sky before rain, 
And it carried a wistful appeal— 
A call from the sea whence it came. 


It stretched forth a gray enveiled arm 
And the voice that was sobbingly low, 
Like the sigh of the wind, held alarm. 


For the sea mist was crying to stay, 
To leave the ocean so stern and old, 
For the world where life can be gay. 


But the sea called it back from that place 
And it drifted so sadly away 
From the world into undefined space. 


It sprang from the ocean and whither it went 
no one knew. 


Mary Harmon (age 14) 
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Contentment 


HE was sitting 
Quietly knitting 
On the doorstep. 


Her needles clicked 
And she sang a little song, 
Which was nothing. 


Her face was brown 
And her hands were rough and hard, 
But she smiled. 


I watched her 
And thought nice things, 
And sighed. 


Anne Gibbons (age 14) 


The Longhorns 


IME was when the longhorns roamed the 
range, 
When fences were far and few, 
When a man rode the plains with an open face 
And an open holster, too. 


His belt was filled with steel and lead, 
And his heart was filled with hope, 

When the sacaton grew in the rocky gulch 
And covered the mesa slope. 


But now the Eastern men have come 
And divided up the land, 

And nothing is left of the Southwest plains 
But a few square miles of sand. 


The old range cattle are dying out 
With ever-increasing speed; 

They’re vanishing from the sage-brush land— 
Farewell to the longhorn breed. 


Saxton Edward Bradford (age 14) 
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‘November 


OVEMBER wind, crooning your cradle 
N song of frost-swept field 
And empty, storm-robbed nest; 
To the young Autumn, dying at your breast, 
Like some witch mother, who with poisoned 
breath 
Kills the young suckling babe she longs to 
rear. 


November sky, lead-hued, with heavy clouds, 
embossed 
In crude-cut bas relief of lifeless gray, 
Forming an agate casket for the day, 
Who, crouching sullen, close against the earth, 
Looks up with silver eyes, all stupid fear. 


November sea, torpid and flat, like hammered 
pewter, 
Rimmed by the yellow foam the ripples 
make, 
As on relentless shores they toss and break; 
And then ashamed, receding in a band, 
They leave the sea as silent as a tear. 


Elizabeth Ann Moses (age 14) 
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The Moon 


“- AM God’s night watchman, old and thread- 
bare, 
Trying the doors of heaven, combing starlets’ 
hair, 
Each night climbing the celestial flight 
To sweep the dusty cliffs of night, 
Teaching little angels to play their little lutes, 
Keeping comets in their place, shining Peter’s 
boots, 
Putting up in moth balls Gabriel’s winter 
wings, 
Scrubbing golden pavements, and a score of 
other things, 
Watching a dull earth spinning sulkily in 
space, 
The mouthing mimicry of the dust-tribe’s 
stupid race; 
These keep me toiling year on year 
For the pittance that they pay up here. 
Now Venus offered me a raise of three bob 
eight 
Tocome . .. Dear me, it’s growing late, 
The way time flies is most surprising, 
Please pardon me, I must be rising.” 
Martha Andrews (age 14) 
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Spring 


UN, Moon, Stars! 
Watch me go! 

You are all just jewels in my bodice; 

The crystal dawn is my slipper resting on the 
hills, 

And my head is veiled with wheeling flocks of 
birds. 

The people in the valleys cannot hear my voice; 

But my skirts brush against their hearts, 

And they hear my laughter in the melting 
snows. 


Anne Pappenheimer (age 14) 


or 


The Pioneer Woman at the 
‘River Mouth 


HAVE splashed my feet in reflected moon- 
fire 

Among the tall wild irises 

And trailed my hand in floating 

Light of the morning, 

I have stooped over water lilies and seen their 
crystal circles 

Pinned to the water with brooches of dark sun- 
light. 


I have run my fingers through the hilltops 
And felt the vibrations of spring. 


And I shall build my cabin by the water side 

With windows without glass, so that the faces 
of the stars 

At night will be close to mine, 

So that the wind may ripple over my head 

And blow the hearth fire out of a dusky ember 

Into a supple flame. 

At dawn I will listen to the fluttering of river 
water 
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And not to the crying of children, 

And I will gather my thoughts around me into 
a shawl of blue 

‘When I carry my pitcher to the throbbing 
stream, 

And my heart like the bough of a willow will 
hang over the river 

Until I die. 


Anne Elizabeth Channing (age 14) 
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eA Song of Freedom 


ND oh, the world is wide— 
And we are far apart, 
But I am by your side— 
I have a gipsy heart. 


And though you chance to stray 
The whole wide world around, 
I'll follow you away— 

I am not body bound. 


My gipsy heart—the I, 

The deep-down all of me— 
The whole world may defy! 
I am in spirit free! 


Ah, free? though far apart, 

"Tis all too sadly true, 

My happy gipsy heart belongs, beloved—to 
you. 


Lael Tucker (age 14) 
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Bedtime 


T IS dusk. 

The firelight is dancing 
With the shadows, 
And outside the moon is sitting 
In her cloud-garden, 
Singing the stars to sleep. 
I can feel my Thoughts 
Tiptoeing about in their bedrooms, 
Getting ready for the night. 
They have taken off 
Their pointed caps, 
They have folded their 
Crimson kerchiefs cornerwise, 
Neatly, | 
And have set their fillet shoes 
In first position. 
Now they are yawning... 
Blinking... 
Soon they will snuff out 
Their little candles, 
And I shall be asleep. 


Prudence Gager (age 14) 


The Moon and the Sun 


VER the sea, over the sea, 
They brought a lady 
From a strange countree. 
Her hair did gleam as snow in sunlight, 
Her cheeks were white as snow in moonlight, 
And her gown came down 
With a rustle 
And a whisper, 
With a whisper and a rustle of a young wind 
sighing, 
Her gown came down to her snow-white feet. 
Only her lips were red, red, red, 
Red as the feet of the prince’s pigeons, 
Red as a rosebud dipt in blood. 
They led my lady, fair my lady, 
Up to a tower, by the long seashore, 
Up to a tower, up the stairs, 
Into a room all of ivory, 
Into a room of ivory, 
Where a white dog slept near a silver harp. 
And she was quiet, so quiet she, 
That the white dog slept with a quiet heart, 
And the harp stood still, 
The harp stood still, 
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And the silence sang in the quietness. 

But, oh, did you hear that a king came riding, 
A king with a crown and a robe of gold? 
His robe came down with a singing sound, 
With a singing sound of lone sea-voices, 

His robe came down to the long seashore. 
Up to the tower went the king, 

Up to the tower, up the stairs, 

Into the room all of ivory. 

The white dog slept, the harp stood still, 
The silence sang in the quietness . . . 

And her hair did gleam as snow in sunlight, 
Her cheeks were white as snow in moonlight, 
And her gown came down 

As silently, 

As silently as snow-flakes falling, 

Her gown came down to her milk-white feet. 
Only her breast was red, red, red, 

Red as a flame of the Sacred Fire, 

Red as a rosebud dipt in blood ... 

Only her breast was red, red, red, 

Red as a red rose dipt in blood. - 


Prudence Gager (age 15) 
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Comin’ Home 


H’ DUSTY trail leads right ahead, th’ 


blazin’ sun is high, 
Th’ desert land is gray all roun’ beneath 
th’ hot, blue sky; 
My rein hangs loose, th’ stirrups swing, 
th’ hoss is wet with foam, 
But we should worry mighty bad, fer 
we're a-trav’lin’ home! 


We've left th’ Gulf behind us, an’ we’ve 
swum th’ Rio Grande, 

Seen some risky border fightin’— 
bunch o’ Greasers after land— 

Got out safe an’ rode th’ ranges "long 
th’ Pecos River line, 

An’ though I hain’t saved no wages, you 
can bet I’m feelin’ fine; 


Fer we’re ridin’ on th’ home trail, th’ 
trail ter Santa Fé, 

An’ there ain’t no thing a-livin’ as can 
keep us back one day; 
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I’ve foun’ some fun in travel, hed a gran’ good 
chanct ter roam, 

But I’d rather ride th’ old trail, an’ know 
I’m comin’ home. 


Muriel Doe (age 15) 
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A Call 


HE blood of a sea captain runs in my 
veins, 
An old, old vessel now creaks and strains 
At the uttermost corners of my brains, 
And ’tis calling, calling, calling. 


And maybe to-morrow that ship will away, 
Sail from the port at the break of day, 

And I shall go with it, forever and aye, 
For ’tis calling, calling, calling. 


Oh, the moaning sea and the breakers white, 
The lightning flash and the stormy night, — 

And the warm, small cabin snug and tight, 
Are calling, calling, calling. 


The sea gulls scream with their rasping notes, 
The seamen roll in their tattered coats, 

And the tide that whispers among the boats 
Is calling, calling, calling. 


Soon I shall go and answer the call, 
Answering the shrill cries of them all, 
Spin my yarns in that cabin small, 
That is calling, calling, calling. 
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Far and farther yet I shall sail, 
And white and whiter shall be the trail 
That follows behind like a comet’s tail, 
And is calling, calling, calling. 


And when I am gone there’ll be none to mourn, 
For they, too, have heard the bright sailor’s 
horn 
Bugling clear in the salty morn, 
And calling, calling, calling. 


Helen Fisher (age 14) 


Io! 


Three Metaphors 


HE moon is a brilliant orange; 
The gods slice it into quarters; 
The pits are scattered far into the heavens. 


The moon is a miser, 

Who wanders stealthily 
Through his darkened dungeons 
And counts his jewels. 


The moon is a weeping woman 
Whose tears are trickling 
Down her veils 

Of purple mist. 


Edna Ocko (age 15) 
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Linco’n 


HIS ain’t no bloomin’ ode, ye know, 
Nor yet no epeetaph; 
An’ it ain’t that threadbare pig tale, 
That al’ays makes me laff; 
But it’s all about Abe Linco’n 
An’ what he done fer me, 
Long after he—“Lord bless his soul”— 
Passed to eeternity. 
Wall, Pll explain about myself, 
So ye will git the drift 
Of the story how a dead man’s name 
Could give a guy a lift. 
I am an honest grocery man, 
An’ medium well off; 
But my ugly face and figger 
Made the village people scoff, 
So I never had the courage 
To try to court some dame, 
An’ make her soppy speeches, 
An’ offer her my name; 
Thus as the old years rolled along 
I sorta lonely grew; 
An’ melancowly in my head, 
An’ desp’rate sometimes too. 
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So to the workin’ village folks 
When they came in my way, 

I never gave ’em cheerful smiles, 
Or wished ’em fine good day; 

But then one day a little kid 

Came in to buy some bread. 

Wall, ye’ll be flabbergasted 

When I tell ye what she said: 

She gazed up innercent, ye see, 
An’ said in pretty tone, 

“You look just like Abe Linco’n.” 
It knocked me flat, I own; 

Fer ever since I wuz a boy, 

He’d been the only guy 

Wot I ever took much stock in, 

Or will, till I may die. 

“You think I look like Linco’n, 

A hero gent like him? 

If ever I could do as good!” 

I muttered with a vim. 

An’ I resolved thet vury day, 

To jest do all I might 

To make this funny, darned, old world 
A better place and bright. 
Though I couldn’t help in poleetics 
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Or slavery an’ sich, 

Give Gettysburg addresses 
On squash and green spinich, 
I’d smilin’ly lend cheerful aid, 
Thet much at least I’d do; 
An’ try to be like Linco’n 
Outside an’ inside too. 


Geraldine Brophy (age 15) 
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When I Gaze at the Sun 


HEN I gaze at the sun 
And then look away, 
I seem to see small suns 
Everywhere. 
So, when I gaze on your face 
And then leave you, 


I seem to see your lips and eyes 
Everywhere. 


Louise Slesinger (age 15) 
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The Hostess 


Y LOVES have been as passers-by, 
A-tapping at my door; 
Some came to tea, some stayed outside, 
Thinking my house too poor... 


And then I cleared away the crumbs, 
And counted what I spent, 

And winked into my looking-glass, 

A little glad they went. 


But when you came, and criticized 
The tea, and would not stay, 

I locked my latticed cottage door, 
And cried my heart away ... 


Sarah-Elizabeth Rodger (age 15) 
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Shadows 


RIEF is such 

A little thing— 
Only the stab of 
Remembering. ... 


Echo of laughter, 

Tearless sky, 

The holy place 

Where dead dreams lie. ... 


Pain is made 

Of fragile things, 
Small torn bits 

Of butterfly wings... . 


Splinters of moon, 
Dust of the leaves, 
Little chill sparrows 
Dead in the eaves... . 


Love’s bitter ghosts, 

Brief poignant things... 
Shadows of old 
Rememberings. . 


Sarah-Elizabeth Rodger (age 15) 
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Not to Think 


HEN one is tired, 
They say to lie 


_ On cool grass tips, 


And not to think, 

And of warm air 
Take thirsty sips, 
By a deep pond’s 

Smiling brink. 


And let a misty cloud 
Roll by 

Into infinity; 

Nor turn an eye 

To track its path 
Across the sky. 

To see a freckled 
Butterfly, 

In wind-swept circles 
Standing by, 

And watch a dark bird 
Cleave the sky, 

And not to turn 

And ponder why. 


To lie with heart 
Unwondering, 

While nature’s favorites 
Blundering, 

Wake question on the 
Water’s brink— 

For one’s to watch 

And still not think. 


Anne Cope (age 15) 
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Snow 


AVE you ever thought 
That snow grows old? 
It falls 


| Young, dancing, light, 


Fresh, innocent, white, 
Peering xin windows, 
Perched on the sills, 


Off again, flown again, 
Driven of wind at its will, 
Joy to the boys, 

Cover to seeds, 

A robe of ermine 

For far away hills, 

A scarf of chiffon 

Blown here and there, 
Blown, white, blown, 
Frivolous, fair. 


It falls 

More and more 
Serious, old, 

More and more, 
Pressed from above, 


Hard and cold, 

Blown by the wind, 
Beats on the windows 
Piles on the sills, 

More and more, 

Cold, furious, 

Of white, pressed hard, 
Cold. 

Flakes fall and stay, 
Weep and dance not, 
Pile higher and higher, 
Howl and shriek in the gale, 
Whirl a hurricane 

On the top of the hill, 
Know of the world 
And care not, 

Press down 

More and more. 


A shaft of sun, 
A smile, stranger to cold, 
A cloud of rain, 
Tears, stranger to cold. 
Softer, weak, 
Unresisting, gray, 
Kinder now, but very old, 
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Flows stiffly down the hill 
And off to sea. 


Have you ever thought 


_ That snow grows oldr 


Jeanne Goodstein (age 15) 


Blizzard Snow 


ARS will shoe Pegasus to-night; 

He blows his resting fires to white, 
And taking cold stars from his belt, 
He flings them into flames to melt. 
He pulls them from the fire with tongs 
And hammers them. Like three-tiered gongs 
His heavy blows ring out and leap 
Up windy scales like mountain sheep. 


Then from his forge a whirl 
Of silver wasps fly out and swirl 
In angry swarms to earth. With fierce, 


Quick thrusts of blazing stings, they pierce © 


My face with flaming needle tip, 

And ruthlessly they seem to rip 

My quivering skin apart, 

And make each jagged wound to smart 
With hissing poison. On they tear, 
Madly reeling through the air. 


Now when Mars has ceased to blow 
His coals to flame, and embers glow, 
Flecks of foam, crust-edged with frost, 
Fall to the ground, nervously tossed 
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From the lips of Pegasus. Shod 

To trample down the hard-packed sod 
Of clouds, he flings his great head high 
And climbs to deep draws in the sky. 


Alexa Byrne (age 15) 
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Adventure 


AM the Spirit of Adventure! 
I am that which rules mankind! 

To every man I come. Have you heard my 
voice P Your Your 

I am coming. Heed my call! 

Of kind that follow me there are two, the noble 
and the desperate. 

My children are the best or the worst, but they 
are strong men, whatever they be. 

Come ye! Come ye! I will make of ye men/ 

The weak I throw aside or kill. 

Are ye strong? Then come with me, for I will 
make ye good or wicked. 

I will make you generous or selfish. 

I will make you honest or false. 

I will make you good friends or bitter enemies. 

I will show you the earth. 

T will give you the power to choose. 

Will ye have nothing or all? 

Take nothing! Take nothing! Take nothing! 

With empty hands come follow me! 

Do you not know how mighty am I? 

I lead down to Hell! I show the way to the 
sky! 
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Ho, you! Have you heard my call? 

Come ye! Come ye! Come ye! I will show 
you the paths of the wilderness. 

I will teach you the silence thereof. 

I will show you men’s crowded cities, 

And teach you loneliness there. 

With me you may scale the mountains; 

With me you may cross the seas. 

You shall have laughter and tears. 

I will give you a strong man’s heart. 

Hunger, thirst and weariness, you shall know 
them all, but I will give you Freedom/ 

Come out from your quiet home! 

What care I for kith or kin! 

Come out and strive! 

I will give you the greatest blessing of all, the 
friendship of strong men, your peers. 

What know I of your weakness? 

Come out and strive! 

When your strength is gone, die for me! 

What care you for Death? Your reward is the 
knowledge of Life/ 

Ho! I am calling! 

Come ye! Come ye! 


Henrietta Wiches (age 15) 
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Epitaph for a Layman 


KNEW that man, I know he might have 

l walked 

Among the immortals, had he chosen so;— 

Instead of nibbling dourly, day by day, 

The bread of common things that pass away, 

And all too soon are gone. He could have 
talked 

With marvels; yet it seemed he had to go 

Dragging his body wearily through life’s ways; 

He had a wife; and she could only craze 

Him by long tales of what the neighbors said— 

Their funny clothes, what stupid books they 
read— 

Her tongue ran blithely on; the food was dear, 

And did he hear that coal was high this year? 

And now he’s dead, I do hope he’! be free, 

Until she comes to keep him company. 


Consuelo Ives (age 15) 
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What Is Spring? 


H, what are you, Spring? 
Are you a baby young and new 

Who gazes amazed on creation 
With his wide blue eyes, 
Tinted from the bluebird’s wing, 
Who set the world a-laughing 
By his sunny smile 
Framed in a cradle of green, 
Lightly shaking the trees 
With his playful rattling, 
Joy and newness incarnate? 


Or are you a maiden, 

Graceful and young and fair, 
With sparkling liquid tresses 
Rippling about your green robes, 


_And a wreath of dandelions 


Clustering on your brow, 


While the thrush singé through your lips, 


Dipped in the robin’s breast, 
And shy lovers hide 

In the hilly folds of your dress, 
Thinking you the spirit of love? 


Or are you an old dame, 

Perchance Mother Earth, 

Decked once more in youthful finery, 
Hiding her wrinkles with violets 
And covering her aged form 

With a garment of yellow green 
Dotted with curling iris, 

Gently fanning herself 

With the lacy branches of trees, 
Whispering that Spring is the renewal 
Of eternal youth to the old? 


‘Louise Joseph (age 15) 
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Harbor Song 


TO ALMA MATER 


HEN comes the time for sailing of a 
. great gray ship, 
(Listen to the calling of the mist-hung sea!) 
You’d think, when happy greetings leap from 
lip to lip, 
How hard to be a Harbor and stay at home 
like me! 


Even now a ship is leaving for a longed-for 
place, 
(Listen to the waves in their ecstasy/) 
And when it comes back weighted, rich in silks 
and mace, 
You’d think that to the Harbor would come 
longing to be free! 


But when a ship returns in the starlight chill, 
(Silent is the ocean with its mystery!) 
All losses are forgotten in that one great thrill— 
A bit of my own heart is brought back again 
to me! 


E. F. M. (age 15) 
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Peak FF O-U-R 


Age sixteen and seventeen years 


We Meet Again 


ITH half a laugh of hearty zest 
I strip me of my coat and vest. 


Then heeding not the frigid air, 
I fling away my underwear. 


So, having nothing else to doff, 
I rip my epidermis off. 


Morte secrets to acquaint you with 
I pare my bones to strips of pith. 


And when the exposé is done 
I hang, a cobweb skeleton. 


While there you sit, aloof, remote, 
And will not shed your overcoat. 


Tom Prideaux (age 16) 
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Fantaste 


USIC is a wide, white hall © 
Wherein our souls go walking, 
Led by mists of colored light, 
Led by gusts of mocking. 


There streams of sound hang quivering down 
From the high domed top; 

There waves of melody surge up 
And down and never stop. 


A thousand thoughts, a thousand eyes, 
A thousand cloudy forms all rise. 

A thousand hands pluck at our heart; 
From the mind a thousand fancies start. 


Music is a wide, white hall. 


Margaret Hulbert (age 16) 
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I Do Not Ask Thee, God 


DO not ask thee, God, my steps to guide 
Along the path of life, and show the way, 
Or lead me back if I should go astray. 
I ask thee not to travel at my side, 
To shield me from temptation, or abide 
With me and grant me strength in trouble. 
Nay, 
Permit me rather, God, I only pray, 


To live this life myself, and to decide 
Myself whatever turns I’ll take; to face 

Fach crisis as I can. Ah, let me use 

This life, thy gift to me, the way I choose. 
And when my years are over, and I place 

It at thy feet again, then state thy will, 
Then judge if I have used it well or ill! 


Erik Barnouw (age 16) 
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A Eucalyptus in the Wind 


LIM, tapering fingers moving restlessly 
Like fingers drawn through tousled, wind- 
blown hair, 
Weaving a song of sweeping chords and minor 
melodies, 
Whispered, shouted, then grown still, 
Till inspiration or the wind’s resistless power 
Compels once more those fingers, slim and 
tapering, 
To weave the variegated fabric of their song 
That it may rise, may fall, and rise again. 


Eleanor Barnes (age 16) 
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‘Romance 


HROUGH the night I wandered, to the 
ruins old . 

Where I might forget and soothe my troubles 
manifold. 

Grieved and deeply wounded, I moved with 
careless tread; 

All was over, now for me—and Romance dead. 

There before me was the Inn, as it had been 
then; 

Through the door I saw the bustle of the hos- 
tler’s men, 

_ Horses saddled, waiting in the silvery sickle 
moon, 

While their masters lingered in the candle- 
lighted room. 

Through the window, goblets clinking, wine 
being poured, 

While in the shadow of trees, spurs gleaming 
and a sword: 

Youth, a-wooing gentle maiden, in the scented 
breeze 

Sweet with musk, and ancient Romance, 
breathing ’mong the trees. 
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Romance old and mellowed with the passing 
years, 

Mingling with the memory of kisses and of 
tears. 

Swiftly I turned: “It is not dead; 

I have it in my heart,” I said. 


Frances Benson (age 16) 
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Szxteen 


HAT does life hold in store for me, 
Poised on the brink of soon-to-be? 
What shore, mine, in eternity? 


I ask the graybeards, but they prate 
Of some vague goddess they call Fate; 
But I am young, and cannot wait. 


And so, I am impatient grown— 
A fig for Fate! I shall shape my own, 
For the World’s ahead, and I stand alone. 


Edith Quinn (age 16) 
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Oysters 


N ENDLESS stretch of sand, oysters 
In the sun, every size; 
Some whole of shell, some cracked and broken, 
All alike to watching eyes. 
Some imbedded in the sand, 
Some in plainest view, 
Countless thousands on the beach, 
All alike to you. 
It is said a few hold pearls, 
But I’d have to search to see, 
Through the many hundred thousands 
That are all alike to me. 


An endless stretch of sand, oysters 
In the moon. Now her whim 
Sweeps them with the ocean’s ebb, 

All alike to Hime 


Gertrude Loebl (age 16) 
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The Mother 


HOU’RT but a child thyself, so frail, so 
slender— 
Pure as the moon that gleams in cloudless 
skies! 
Ay—but a light adoring, wondering, tender, 
Shines in the sweetness of thy star-lit eyes; 
And love from out thy child heart richly laden 
Is wafted on the song the angels sing 
To One who looked upon thee, but a maiden, 
And chose thee for the Mother of the King! 


Thine arms enfold him gently, as he sleepeth; 
Thine eyes are all ablaze with holy light; 
Within thy breast thy heart in rapture leapeth, 
Because thy little Boy is born to-night! 
What is it now, the sadness and the sorrow? 
What is it now, the sword thrust and the 
sting? 
How counts the past, how matters the to- 
morrow— 
When cradled on thy bosom is the King! 


A little sweet-souled Mary, pure and lowly, 
Above all other mortals art thou blest, 
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Because the baby Jesus, the All Holy, 
Sought shelter safe, upon thy gentle breast. 
And from a world of sorrow and of sadness 
Through all the countless ages there shall 
ring 
Sweet songs of children, resonant with glad- 
ness, 
To bless the Maiden Mother of the King! 


Marion Reed (age 16) 
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Summer ‘Days 


H, THE gray sage stretches across the 
plain, 
And the cactus blooms are red; 
The earth is fresh from a summer’s rain, 
And the winter days are fled; 
The sweet-scented pines sway to and fro, 
And the rivers are flooded with melting 
snow. 


The wild deer browse on the new-sprung grass, 
And the birds call from the trees; 
The deep pools stir at the leap of a bass, 
And the glades are soothed by the hum of 
bees, 
The mountains are dim with a hazy blue, 
And the wild flowers sparkle with clear, 
fresh dew. 


A long trail winds to the sunset hills 
Out over the mesas wide; 
Through cafions cool, by tiny rills 
With spruces on either side. 
And I long with a longing I cannot still, 
To be home again near the sunset hill. 


D. Pond (age 16) 
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To an Actress 


OU held the child with your strong arms, 
You bent your head and wept; 
Then all the mothers in the world shed 
one crystal tear. 
You are so young, 
And yet, 
With that bent head, 
With that arched arm, 
And tearful eye, 
You told the story of a million women, 
You told the fable of a million years. 


You are so young, 

You seem so gay, 

Yet in one night you live so much, 

You seem to feel the bitterness of life. 

You make us feel the torture and the pain. 
How can you stand ite 


One life seems quite enough for most of us; 
But every night you live her tragic life again. 


Charles Allen Bernstein (age 16) 
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The Sea 


HE sea gnashed its teeth 

And clawed with dripping fingers 
The blue curtain of heaven as though 
To tear it into shreds. 
Perhaps it envied 
The blue serenity of the sky, 
Always just out of its clutch. 


Janet Graff (age 16) 
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‘Beauty 


Y SPIRIT is mild, untrammeled and 
frees 

The vast blue spaces in the sky sprinkled with 
stars, 

And the swaying tops of mountain pines 

Are its playgrounds. 

But sometimes when I gather the stars in my 
arms, 

Their shining points tear at my heart; 

And the sharp, fragrant odor of the pines 

Cuts like a breath of flame. 


Elizabeth Grinnan (age 16) 
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Spreng 


ET the willow weep with its dewy spring- 
green leaves, 
For me, I’m full of life and joy! 
Let the breezes softly whisper through the 
trees, 
But I thank God that I’m a boy! 


Thank God that I can roam with feet so free 
And wander o’er the singing hills; 

Thank God that I’m not rooted like a tree . 
When all the blood within me thrills! 


I want to see the water rush along; 
I want to touch the azure sky; 

I want to hear the blackbirds sing their song— 
The world is young and so am I! 


Oh, let me join the blackbird choir and sing! 
Oh, let me feel the wind rush by! 

Just let me be a bird that’s on the wing! 
The world is gay and so am I! 


Ross Lee Finney (age 16) 
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Trees 


OMETIMES I wish that I were 
like a tree; 
When winds of passion come 
and beat at me, 
When waves of anger would sweep 
over me, 
To stand, steadfast and strong, 
nor broken be— 
A shelter where those who doubt 
or fear may flee, 
My arms outstretched—always— 
to Humanity; 
So fine to think about—so beautiful 
to see; 
Indeed it must be good to be 
a tree. 


Carol Schroeder (age 16) 
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The Exile 


ITH the throb of the screw beneath me 
Through the livelong tropic night; 
The Southern Cross above me, 
And the wake a well of light 
That seethes and boils in the moonlight, 
(The moon half risen from the sea) 
I am leaving the East behind me, 
And my wife is waiting for me. 


I have had my fill o’ India. 
Who was the man to say, 
“Better a year of Europe 
Than a cycle of Cathay”? 
The P. and O’s bound westward; 
At every turn of the screw 
I am coming back to my wife and home, 
And, England, I’m coming to you. 


Oh, for the sight of the white chalk cliffs, 
And the slap of the Channel seas; 

The mist-hung dawn off the Foreland, 
And the breath of an English breeze! 

I can fairly smell the London fog; 
I can hear Saint Paul’s chimes ring; 

I can hear the Covent Garden band 
Strike up “God Save the King.” 
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I am to be rid of my Quetta post, 
And the weary, dreary grind; 

The loneliness and the homesickness 
And the heat of Hell combined. 

(Hear the swish of the lifting waves, 
And the rustle of the foam.) 

Twelve days and I’ll be free from work! 
Twelve days and I’ll be home! 


I am sick of the blazing sunlight, 
And the white soul-scorching plain. 
I long to hear the cockney speech 
And the roar of the Strand again. 
Twelve days more of the steamer! 
Twelve days more of the sea! 
Twelve days—and I’m back in England! 
Twelve days and I’ll be free! 


With the throb of the ship beneath me 
Through the sultry tropic night, 
The Southern Cross above me, 
And the wake a path of light; 
A whisper of breeze in the rigging 
O’er the planet-powdered sea; 
Oh, I’m going back to England, 
And my wife is waiting for me! 


Francis T. Redwood {age 16) 
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The American Radiator “Building 


USH up, black needle, through the 
earth’s thick crust; 
Make a stitch, help form a city. 


Gladys Finn (age 16) 
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Streets 


RAINBOW hovers over Manhattan, 
hesitates, dissolves and drops, the colors 
spreading. 
Primary colors, so primary streets— 
Riverside Drive, the blue river. 
Broadway, red; then yellow Fifth Avenue. 
Main streets, bright streets, standing out from 
the secondary streets of secondary colors. 
Sixth Avenue, brown; Central Park West, of 
springtime color. 

Lesser streets, secondary streets, each blending 
in, helping to make Main streets bright 
streets. 


Gladys Finn (age 16) 
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Veranda Chairs 


HE silly green veranda chairs 

Are swaying gently in the breeze; 
Some housewife worn with other cares 
Has left them there, poor things, to freeze. 


The very largest of the three, 

How slow it moves with pon’drous mien; 
Perhaps its broad supporting arms 
The aged grandsire held between. 


Some little child, I’m very sure, 

Has taught this chair her own folk dances; 
The frolic wind alone could not— 

See how it dips and bows and prances. 


Aunt Jane, I know, was wont to sit 
Upon this chair with back so straight, 
And as her knitting needles clicked, 
Her tales of girlhood to relate. 


I hear her count her stitches now 
And tell them softly o’er and o’er. 
But maybe it is just her chair 
A-creaking the veranda floor. 
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The silly green veranda chairs 
Are rocking gently to and fro. 
I hope they may be put to rest 


Before they feel November’s snow. 


Katharine Alice Barber (age 16) 
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After Sedgemoor 


SAW my banner torn in twain, 

And heard them call and call in vain, 
“Monmouth!” . . . But cold upon my brow 
A ghost of fear sat, crouching low, 
Throttling my strength till it lay dead, 
And the last dregs of my spirit fled. 

I rode the last stars out of the sky 

And saw the pallid lightning die 

From the moon as onward over the heath 
I galloped, stirrup to stirrup with Death; 
And, galloping, dared not look behind. 
Once I saw faces in the wind 

That wept. “Alas, sweet saints,” I cried, 
“Weep not so sore, but pity me.” 

The moor surged round me like a sea 
And leaped to touch the wheeling moon, 
My horse’s hoofs beat out a tune 

For the devil to jig to, while my heart 
Thundered and thundered in my side, 
And choked my voice each time I cried. 
“O Jesu! Grace!” 

A blackened pine-branch swept my face. 
Still I rode on, and still the sky 

And the brown waves of the heath raced by, 
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Till I seemed poised alone in space 
Motionless on the wide earth’s face, 
While over me the deepening night 
Swung back and back in endless flight. 
Bound and chained like a wingless bird, 
And blind with the rushing air, I heard 
Laughter and all the hurrying feet 
That followed me. ‘“O Jesu sweet, 
Save me!” I cried again; but still 

My prayers stuck in my throat, until 

I saw the waning stars go down 

One after one—while I alone 

Rode on. 


Nancy Head (age 16) 
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The Monster 


TEAM pours from the dark nostrils of the 
monster, 
Menacing flames shoot from its huge body, 
And its jaws of iron open hungrily— 
It is angry. 


Steel-sharp teeth dig into the unfortunate 
victim, 

Iron jaws crush it slowly, mercilessly, 

And the monster snorts with delight— 

It is victorious. 


Clumsily it lumbers off with its prey, exulting, 
Till a man in overalls and muddy shoes, inter- 
feres; 
With a snort of anger the steam shovel drops 
the captive earth— 
Tt is conquered. 
Virginia Weil (age 16) 
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eA fter the Wrecking (rew 


TRIPPED, you tower in bold relief against 
the sky, 

Gaunt, 

Lack-luster eyes, deep-set, 

(The panes removed). 

Tiles weather-beaten grey, off, one by one, 

Like falling hairs. 

No warming heart within, 

A dark, unwieldy mass, you lie untended. 

About your feet no nestling bushes 

Creeping close. 

Squat houses flank your sides. 

Wracked by day with pounding din, by night 
with sighs, 

October gusts, 

Stark and alone against the sky, 

O building, does your soul still cry? 


Elizabeth Reniff (age 16) 
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Eluszon 


HY express the wonders held within 
A humming bird’s nest beside a crystal 
pool, 
Knee high, on tiny branch, a fragile cup 
Of silver lichens, fitting close about 
The breast on which the shimmering colors 
throb 

In pulsing rhythm with her frightened heart? 
The mother bird, in rigid care upon 
The eggs, tender as rounded honey cells, 
Does not wink her piercing eye nor stir 
Her bill, slender as a locust thorn. 
I long to grasp the nest in gentle hands 
And lay my cheek against her glistening head 
But know, alas, my clumsiness would crush 
Just as beauty shatters when I try 
To catch a thought too close and write it down. 


Evelyn Ames (age 16) 
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The Mexican Quarter 


HE sun has set. 
In the cool of the evening the life of the 
place begins. 
The man of the house sits on the door step 
In his shirt sleeves, pipe in mouth. 
He discourses on American politics, 
Spanish Town improvements, 
With his next-door neighbor. 
His wife sits passively beside him, 
A baby on her knee. 
Is she asleep? No. 
She looks at the sky 
And sees the stars come out. 
A tall man in a peaked sombrero 
Strides down the street. 
In a minute he begins to sing. 
‘“‘“Adios, adios, amores,” is his tune. 
He is going to the house of his sweetheart. 
She thrills as the song draws near; 
She knows she is the envy of all. 
She meets him, and they walk slowly down the 
street. 

As they pass the old people sigh, 
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And unconsciously the talk turns to former 
days. 

The cool night wind curls round the buildings, 

And one by one the stars come out. 

They seem to be the only moving things. 


Dorothy Weld (age 16) 
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The Spirit of Poetry 


AM a plume from the wings of night, 
And a breath of the twilight calm; 
I am the gleam of a burst of light, 
And the echo of a psalm. 


I am a dream of the future and past— 
The breath of eternity; 

I am the shadow of clouds floating fast 
On the face of the summer sea. 


I am the sound of the whispering rain, 
A thrill of the lark above; 

I am the presence of terrible pain, 
And the spirit of holy love. 


Mine is the beauty of mystical time— 
The centuries fall light from my hand; 

I hammer the heart of God into rhyme, 
For I am the soul of Man. 


Elizabeth Zalesky (age 16) 
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The Derelict 


ER cordage gone, her masts are snapped, 
Within her hold have waters lapped 
And surged with every roll; 
Above her, petrels scream and soar, 
Around her, breakers dash and roar, 
The ship without a soul! 


Upon the ocean’s path she flees, 
Mocked and derided by the seas, 
By curling combers licked! 
Creaking with every winter blast, 
Scudding away from her shameful past, 
The derelict! 


Dorothy Gabbey (age 16) 
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“Tom the Piper’s Son” 


“f\VER the hills and far away!” — 
Tom the piper’s son 
Played alone and played all day, 
Other tunes learned he none. 
“A foolish song, a silly air!” 
His angry father cried. 
“Tt earns no money at the fair, 
No guerdon when the bride 
Dances upon the wedding night; 
But only moonstruck boys, 
With rumpled hair and faces white, 
Or a lovelorn maid enjoys 
The wandering tune like their own wits— 
Come play this after me! 
A lilting dance, to pipe when sits 
The May Queen under the tree.” 
But Tom with his eyes of dreamy grey 
Looked his father in the face. 
“Another tune I cannot play 
For I know that God’s own grace 
Is with me when daily on the moor 
Or over the bridge at night 
I meet and play to a poet poor 
Or a lonely lovelorn wight. 
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For tho’ I cannot cure their pain, 
Or direct them on the way 

Up the blue hills and down again— 
Where they’ll find their desire, they say ;— 

Yet when I see their pace grow slow, 
Their glances backward wander 

Full near despair, why then I know 
They need my song, and ‘Yonder 

Behind those hills lies the fairy vale 
Where you will find your need,’ 

Say I, and let my song prevail. 
Then their lagging footsteps speed, 

And their gloomy eyes light up again, 
And in light of sun or moon 

They haste up the road nor for soles all sore 
Care they, nor for bursting shoon; 

And I pipe till they’re lost in the far away 
And I know though I may not prove 

That I saved a soul from its fate that day, 
To seek on still for its love. 

And so alone I play all day, 
But ‘Over the hills and far away.’” 


T. B. L. Sleigh (age 16) 
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The Power of Man 


MIGHTY flashing column 

Of shining, well-cut steel, 
Darting up and down, 
Turning a mighty wheel; 
A distant whirr, and silent hum; 
Hiss of escaping steam; 
A hand goes out, a human hand, 
And all is still. 

Such is the power of Man. 


A flash of light, of vivid blue, 
Passes before the eye: 
A sharp “click-click,” 
A buzzing sound, as round they go, 
Powerful light-giving dynamo on dynamo; 
The blinding flash is tamed. 

Such is the power of Man. 


A booming crash, the livid flame, 

The deadly missile hurled on high; 

The choking fumes, the belching smoke, 

Spued from out the cannon’s mouth; 
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A sharp command, a little click 
Once more the heavens rend, 
A lever pulled, a button pressed. 
Such is the power of Man. 


O beauteous sounds of Heaven endued, 

O sweet harmonious sound of Heavenly choral 
strain, 

A mighty chord; a trembling note; 

A stop pulled out, a pedal down, 

A booming note, full, strong, and clear, 

Mighty as ocean’s wave; 

The hand slides on; the fingers move :-— 

A hushing song, a whispering sound 

Soft as the dark blue night 

When filled with stars and fragrant air. 

Such is the power of Man. 


S. B. Roberts (age 16) 
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eA Woman of the Soil 


O her a sunset is only a thing of color—a 
symbol of fair or foul weather. 

She does not know the calm and peace found 
in a quiet chapel— 

Yet she knows God; her every waking moment 
is an unconscious prayer. 

Beauty, to her, lies in the form of a geranium 
slip, potted in a tin tomato can. 

Once there was a dream in her eyes—a dream 
of what lay beyond her prison hills; 

But as the years rolled on the dream died— 
Until now she wonders about the potato crop 
on the other side of her chicken fence. 

She has felt the cruel sting of many winters, 

And the blistering heat of summer suns— 

And before them all she has bent a little farther 
down. 

To her the word, Love, is a mocking sound. 

She of all the world’s wives knows what it is 
to be a man’s slave, to wrest life-sustain- 
ing food from the soil, and to bear dream- 
less-eyed, sluggish-brained children. 

She does not fear death—her life she did not 
fashion; 
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And sometimes she dimly wonders if he who 
did create her and her uneventful life, 

Will not soon clear her burdened mind of 
visions of swine and cockleburs and dirty 
little hands. 

And as she wonders, for a moment her hard- 
ened hand 

Reaches out and caresses the sickly geranium 
slip— | 

And something clear and sparkling glimmers 
on her cheek. 


Rosabelle Houston (age 17) 
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Fog 


HEY call it the morning fog, 
But I know 
’Tis merely a chiffon veil 
Screening the day’s wonders, 
Till the sleepy ones have waked. 
For Nature is arrogant— 
Demanding the whole world see her beauties 
Else she keeps them hid. 


Mildred E. Wallach (age 17) 
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Truth 


THOUGHT I heard you gasp and sigh 
In the city’s crowded street; 
I thought I saw you bleed and die, 
Crushed by trampling feet. 


_I wandered weary to a wood, 

_ Believing you had died.. 

But soft you came, and quietly stood 
Joyful by my side. 


And anyone who cares to look 
Can find you there alone— 
As happy as the laughing brook, 

But silent as a stone! 


Robeson Bailey (age 17) 
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Disappointment 


THOUGHT a dream was in the moon, 

But all I found was gold. 
I thought I’d found a newborn star, 
But it was centuries old. 
I thought a cloud was soft and light 
And by a clean sun freaked; 
A cloud is a dark, dampish thing, 
With chill night secrets streaked. 
I thought that love would answer 
The questions half-formed before— 
But one may only find in love 
A thousand questions more. 


Anne Cope (age 17) 
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Procrastination 


‘HAT once I might have done with ease, 
And had been thanked and praised 
for doing, 
Has now become the bitter lees 
Of my earthen pot left too long brewing. 


Prudence Veatch (age 17) 
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The Lunatic’s Lament 


Ss Y SON, the world has lost its thrills 
For a man that’s as old as me, 

I can’t get no excitement up 

Over what I read or see. 

I cannot raise the slightest thrill 

Over ‘Why the War Was Won’, 

When I remember how I’ve seen 

An animated bun 

Walk out of a bakery shop one day 

And then proceed to run away! 


“T can’t get no excitement up 

On this trans-Atlantic flight, 

When I’ve seen a bottle of buttermilk 
Do a two-step late at night. 

And when you’ve flown a hundred miles 
In an aérial soup tureen, 

Why should you care to talk about 

The German submarine? 

Why, I used to know a parakeet 

With forty different pairs of feet! 


“The Bolsheviki menace means 
Nothing much to me, 
For I’ve been pursued for several years 
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By a Jewish Manatee. 

(A Manatee, as you may know, 

Is a nautical kind of cow. 

But a Jewish Manatee can raise 

A most terrific row.) 

And I'll never rest quite safe in bed 
Until I know that the beast is dead. 


“T cannot raise the slightest thrill 
For the conference in France. 
For I attended a conference 
Where the delegates used to dance 
A highland fling on the table tops 
In a pair of purple breeches, 
(Though they paused from time to time to 
make 
The most impressive speeches). 
That was the kind of a conference 
Made Paris look like thirty cents. 


“My son, the world has lost its thrills 
For a man that’s as old as me, 

For you can’t imagine all the things 
That I’ve been known to-see. 

What thrilling things can the papers tell 
To the inmate of a padded cell?” 


Francis de Neufville Schroeder (age 17) 
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My Mother 


ER face is haunted 

By the remnants of forgotten smiles. 

They cling like baby fingers when the graver 
mood 
Would loose their loving grasp— 
Giving her saddest thoughts a subtle touch of 
whimsy, 

And her heart 
A gentle and a sympathetic love of people, 
Understanding of their hopes, 
Their sad successes, 
And their shattered dreams. 
Life satisfies her nature’s hunger keen, 
And for the feast she pays in her own coin— 
She mends the woes, 
She comforts, 
She directs and soothes the hearts 
That pass the lighted window of her soul. 
And each goes his lone way 
Encouraged, cheered, 
With his low, sputtering candle Hope, 
Renewed by her unfaltering flame of Love. 


Emily Powers Inglehart (age 17) 
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Song of the City 


MUST live forever in the town, 
In a house that’s like a coffin set on end, 
Brown or gray; 
And a million steps will pass, not one a friend, 
Where the trolley cars go creaking night and 
day, 
Up and down. 


I must live forever in the town, 
And from my window watch the line where 
meet 
Roofs and sky; 
In a house like fifty others on the street. 
And I'll hear the yellow cars go creaking by, 
Up and down. 


I must live forever in the town, 

Where every day’s like every other day, 
Passing slow; 

And life’s as smooth as is a land-locked bay— 

To the discord of the creaking cars that go 
Up and down. 


Whitney Husted Cromwell (age 17) 
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Futility 


NORTING express train, 
Why are you so impatient to gor 
Trembling and shrieking, 
Clanging your bell, 
Blowing your smoke over the landscape 
As if you were angry with ite 
What will you do when you reach your destina- 
tion? 
What can you do but return? 


Jessie Forbes (age 17) 
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Sonnet 


ILENT I took my life in both my hands, 
And gazed upon it wonderingly, with eyes 

That widened like a child’s in glad surprise 
Or like a traveler’s, seeing foreign lands. 
It was so pretty! Gleaming in the sun! 
Oh, how I laughed with joy to see it shine. 
“It’s mine to play with, no one’s else but mine!” 
I cried. “And I shall be the only one 
To look upon it and to hold it so!” 
And then I locked it up and there it lay 
All undisturbed, until, one rainy day 
I took it out, to cheer me with its glow. 
Oh, how I cried, for I had quite forgot 
That things all covered up will rust and rot. 


Janet Barton (age 17) 
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My World 


F I had a big balloon 
Round as any Harvest Moon 
And a bully kicked it, say, 
With his foot, and ran away. 
All the world would comfort me, 
Saying softly, “What a shame!” 


Well, it wasn’t stamped or kicked, 
My balloon was only pricked 

With a very little pin 

Touched to it, not driven in. 

No one came to comfort me 
Though ’twas broken, just the same. 


Janet Barton (age 17) 
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‘Nature's Handicap 


NE said: 
“T am so tall that 
Even when I stoop, 
I cannot reach 
The little things of life, 
And 
It’s the little things that count.” 


Said the other: 

“T am so short that 

When I’m on tiptoe, 

I cannot even touch 

The higher, bigger things of life, 
And everybody knows 

It’s the big things that matter most.” 


Robert Nyburg (age 17) 
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Love Must ‘Be Good 


PASSED two lovers kissing in the rain, 
Down that dark alley by the railway line; 
“Love must be good,” I thought, “that it should 
shine 
So brightly in their eyes beneath the rain.” 


When I came back they still sat in the rain 
Which fell unheeded on her upturned face . . . 
“Love must be good,” I thought; and stopped 
a pace, 
And said, “God bless you”; then passed on 
again. 
H. G. Pollard (age 17) 
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On a Modern’ s Grave 


ISTERS, brothers, 
I can run no longer; I must rest. 

But keep on chasing—bats, is it? 
Tis best. 
Chase on. Oh, do not stop to grieve for me. 
You, too, will miss what I lived not to see. 
Chase on. Keep chasing, chasing till you die, 
Perhaps you’ll catch a bat or butterfly 
Or something, but grieve not. Life passes so. 
Sisters, brothers, go! 


Helen Gottfried (age 17) 
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cA “Dreamer 


WAS window-shopping. 

As I gazed in the fantastic window of the 
House of Fan Yuck and Yim Kee, Importers, 
I saw the shadows of long-forgotten 
Mandarins: 

Silky lacework, masterpieces of tiny fingers of 
tiny 

Slant-eyed maidens; 

The glowing lustre of an orgy of scintillating 

Oriental pearls; 

Many weird and fantastic images and carvings, 
the handiwork of many 

Yellow-skinned hermits, and 

All the purple-shadowed mysteries of that land 
of lazy-drifting 

Junks— 

And the reflection of a 

Flapper passing on the street behind me. 


Kenneth Richards (age 17) 
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My Heart 


OME day I’m going to take my heart 
Out on the deep, deep sea, 
And tie a stone around its neck 
And hurl it far from me. 
Then it will sink below the light 
And be set free from pain, 
And never raise reproachful eyes 
To my white face again. 


Margaret P. Coleman (age 17) 
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Fingers 


INGERS—slender, long and tapering, 
Lithe, serpentine, and knowing how to 
cling, 

Wise in the soft enchantments of the touch, 
Coaxing forbidden frolic, seeking much, 
Fingers so light, fingers of subtle guile, 
Fingers that dimple, call for kisses, smile, 
Fingers too versatile for clay to mold 
But not too swift for some strong hand to hold. 
If I could analyze each slow caress 
Should I find there a wealth of tenderness 
Or rather hate, contempt for love’s fine law, 
And flesh of velvet covering a claw? 


Richard Cheney (age 17) 
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If I Could Have a Garden for a Dress 


F I could have a garden for a dress, 
I'd choose a ground of warm and yellow 
sunshine, 

Sprigged with spicy lavender and pinks. 
Id wear a wreath of mignonette and daisies, 
Mitts of cobweb lace upon my hands. 
My dainty shoes of softest suede would be, 
A melon leaf with buckles, shining dew. 


For evening, though, I’d choose another dress, 
Low-cut, of midnight velvet, jeweled bright 
With rhinestone lights of cities far below. 

I’d pin one pale gardenia in my hair; 

My rings of darkest sapphire seas would be; 
Each bead, a low-hung midnight star. 

And thus, I’d be a fragrant, softly shining night. 


Virginia Semple (age 17) 
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My Body 


Y BODY is a cathedral where I am su- 
preme; 
I am the priest, 
The congregation, 
The altar, and the white 
Burning candles and their yellow light. 
My solitude is multitude 
For there I speak with God. 


Elmer Fehlhaber (age 17) 
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Religion 


OW is my heart an empty chalice, Lord; 

I lay it down before Thine altar. 
Fill it with the nectar of Thy sorrow, 
Grace it with the lilies of Thy love. 
Mine is a thirst that may not be denied. 
My heart is an empty hemisphere, O Lord, 
Large enough to hold Thy purple hills, 
Thy painted canyons and Thy quiet plains; 
Stamp them on the surface of my heart; 
’Grave them on the corners of my soul. 
Mine is a thirst that may not be denied. 


Lo, when on the white and arid world 
The first rains fall, to free the icy bonds 
Close about my tears, shall I not go 

To see Thy spotless altar decked in Spring, 
Glorious with the first blooms of the earth? 
Shall not Thy presence be an April wind 
Sweet with the promise of another birth? 
Shall not my sorrow flow, a sudden flood 
When at Thy sacrament I kneel 

To eat Thy Body and to drink Thy Blood? 
Mine is a thirst that may not be denied. 


Constance Klugh (age 17) 
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Warmth 


(In front of a fire of coke in a street) 


ANGING my slim, drooping hands 
In front of the fire, 
The fire with its tendrils of flame, 
Convoluting, 
And licking with smooth, dry tongues 
The brim 
And the sides of the bucket, 
And the outside, 
Through small grimy mouths, 
Circular, 
With jagged teeth in a circle; 
Long triangles of vermilion saliva 
Spue out and draw in again. 
Objects dance and shake and shiver 
Through the invisible vapour ; 
And, above this, 
Is the dim cloud of carbon 
Which dissolves into the air, 
Fresh and cold. 


And now my long, hanging fingers 

Are warm in the palm, 

And, turning them, 

I hear the occasional click of the fire-eaten coke, 
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And the low sub-murmur of the haze 
As it rises, 
And my low, light sigh; 
The wandering silence 
That slips between me 
And my white fingers, 
Suspended from my hand. 
The crisp coke falls, 
The sharp points of splintering crackles 
Dissolve the power of silence 
In a pure effervescing liquid ; 
And the warmth, 
Like thick blankets of warm wool 
Touching the cold skin of my back, 
Wraps round 
The beautiful, ensuing silence. 
My fingers warm, 
I rise, 
And the warmth drops 
Like serpent-scales off a snake; 
My knees ache, 
And sprinkle their points of pain, 
Like rain, 
Down my legs. 
Martin F. Howe (age 17) 
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Harvest 


HE season’s span is over 
And the fainting clover 
Is the old mist’s lover ; 
And in the purpling forest, 
The blushing leaves are pressed 
By the wind, their brother. 


Like a girl unrobing 

When the eve is sobbing, 
When the mist is probing 
Into her small house; 

And the old field-mouse 
Leaves the wheat he’s robbing; 


Earth lays down her garment, 
And her round neck is bent 

In prayer most innocent. 

She turneth low the light, 

And slumbers through the night 
In the plucked fruits’ scent. 


Her hair is long, unbound, 
Her arm is sweetly round, 
With it her brows are crowned. 
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And deeply in the wise 
Sleep-enchanted eyes 
A few sad tears are found. 


H. Kay (age 16) 
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Songe d'une Nuzt “Blanche 


Henie on the window, shrill chromatic 
scales, 
Death, sharpening his finger nails... 


Leaps now beneath the lifted sash 
Into the room, where moonbeams plash 
Upon bare boards and whitewashed walls, 
Pale in the dusky night that falls 
Aslant the chimneys. Death’s green eyes, 
That flicker like twin fireflies, 
Pierced through me, as I lay for dead 
In vain: Death only smiled, and said: 
“Aha! Asleep? Nay, feign not death 
For I am he that freezes breath 
Upon the lips of young and old, 
Until they lie so wan, so cold.... 
If willed, you, in that brazen cell, 
Where saints and damned feed Hounds of 
Hell, 
Stone cold in my embrace would lie. 
Instead, come gather apples in the sky!” 
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He softly danced on yellow feet, 
That sounded as dread as his heart-drum 
beat. 
Embraced! His arms around me twist 
Like tentacles. Up to the mist 
That circles round the newborn stars 
In purple wreaths and silver bars— 
Past silver cities, once bright gold, 
When up Heav’n’s steep morn’s glory rolled, 
We fly, caught in a comet’s hair, 
On to the moon and linger there, 
To gather fruits that ring like bells 
Of crystal in the changeless dells. 
There Death and I walked hand in hand 
As friends; and as we came to land 
Dim orchestras of moons played low; 
I, as Death, smiling, turned to go, 


Heard on the window shrill chromatic scales, 
Laughed—as he scraped his finger nails. 


Colin Gill (age 17) 
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PART FIVE 


Pupils of preparatory schools, 
age eighteen or more 


Prayer to Tlaloc, God of “Rain 


H, TLALOC, turn your sorrow on us 
That we may be bathed in your tears. 
I have given you from— 
From my swelling breasts my first-born; 
Remember a mother’s tears and give us yours. 
He was so dear and sweet, 
But we must eat. 
Oh, Tlaloc, when he was gone 
With the glory priests in the litter, 
How he wept and was frightened, 
And the knife is so sharp; 
We can’t live on bark. 
So, Tlaloc, Oh, God of Rain, 
Bathe us from your overflowing eyes— 
Oh, my son— 
His tears— 
Oh, Tlaloc, be kind, 
We must eat. 


Charles Hutchinson 
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My Candle 


IM, black shadows on the wall behind 
you, 
Huge, flickering shapes on the ceiling above 
you, 
Deep, dark gloom in the room around you, 
Brave little candle! 


Lois Kroll 
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It Ain’t Fair 


APPY ain’t agoin’ to sell his cotton yit. 
He’s agoin’ to wait till he ken git 
Forty cents or more for it. 


Jedge Parsons says Pappy didn’t git his share 
O’ Long’s cotton crop. He says it ain’t fair 
When Long’s rich that our feet go bare. 


But cotton’s agoin’ sky high 

And it’s a big bale. Pappy says he’s agoin’ to 
buy 

Whatever’ll keep you here. You mustn’t die. 


Here’s Pappy now. I’m agoin’ to see 
If he’s sold the cotton and if he 
Brought anything for you, or shoes for me. 


Mammy, Pappy says he jest can’t come here 
So he’s sent me to tell you, dear, 
That cotton’s dropped to stay this year. 


It won’t go up again anyhow 
*Cause there’s so much on the markets now. 
And, Mammy, Pappy’s agoin’ to sell the cow. 
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He says the cotton won’t bring 
Much now, and you need many a thing 
And there won’t be no work till spring. 


Long sold all his cotton yesterday 
And now he’s agoin’ to send his boy away 
To school where they learn a lot and have to 


pay. 


He didn’t need the money, but he got 
Forty cents a pound for all his lot, 
And Pappy—oh, it ain’t fair, it’s not! 

Mabel Edwards 
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Night 


FELT that God was in the mist last night, 
The golden mist that covered all the world, 
And something stirred within me, and I rose 
And kissed the wondrous beauty that I felt. 
I seemed to wander forth, enwrapped in it, 
To find God’s hand, and press it to my heart. 
Then wandered we together He and I, 
Into the golden mist of heaven on earth. 


Mary K. Minor 
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Surf 


ARK to the boom of the billows re- 
bounding, 
Continually pounding the sands of the shore. 
Save for the swish of the surf in returning 
Naught can be heard but the billows re- 
bounding 
Repeatedly pounding, and pounding once 
more. 


All the day long are the great rollers pounding, 
Since before the beginning of women and 
men; 
Ceaselessly, endlessly, sounding and sounding. 
Hark to the roar of the rollers resounding, 
Roaring, and rushing, and pounding again. 


Tho’ the rock’s worn away by the force of their 
breaking, 

And the cliffs, and the bluffs, and the islands 
are gone, 
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While the sands of the beaches the breakers are 
shaking, 
The earth from their sounding will always be 
quaking, 
Again and again ’twixt Time’s evening and 
dawn. 


Eben Knowlton 
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Burial Hill, Marblehead 


HERE is a hill that rises from the sea. 
Naught-sparing winds have swept aside 
the earth 
From time-worn rocks like a great, careless 
hand 
Which sweeps the dust from long half-buried 
bones. 
Here in the grassy hollows, where the wind 
Has left some covering on the mouldering rock, 
Lie the old sailors of a bygone time. 
Theirs is no quiet sleeping place; the wind 
Whose wild, sonorous chant stirred them in life 
To voyage the wide, grey spaces of the sea 
Now watches them in death, and now below 
Its echo, the great water rumbles deep, 
Tossing its spray up almost to the graves. 
Their lives were noisy, dashed by wind and 
flood. 
The never-ending tumult of the sea 
And rushing wind surrounds them still in 
death. 
Yet who shall say they do not sleep in peace? 


Eleanor Frothingham 
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Night on the Sespe 


ENTLY the arms of night 
Passing over the ranges 
Embrace the murmuring Sespe. 
And tenderly they enfold it. 
Many the boys who have slept 
On the banks of the murmuring river. 
Many the boys who have felt 
The spell of its beauty upon them. 
Now they are scattered and gone, 
No more to sleep by the river. 
Sespe, bringer of dreams, 
Murmur of boys who are sleeping 
Far from thy sage-scented banks, 
On distant shores which we know not. 
Sespe, bringer of dreams, 
Forget not the boys who have loved thee! 
Drowsily murmurs the river, 
And down off the slumbering mountains, 
Dream-laden odors of sage 
Come on the breath of the night; 
The starshine glints on the water. 


John Shepard Eells, Jr. 
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Sonnet 


ECAUSE you are, the world seems newly 
born— 

An all-unblemished place, because of you. 
The stars are young, the elements are new, 
The ages and the centuries are gone. 
The rapturous sky before has never worn 
A white moonflower in her gown of blue. 
There are so many things I never knew: 
The pale perfection of a silver dawn— 
A far sunset, an early morning sea— 
All these I saw, but never did I find 
Before, their true and surging harmony. 
You are my universe, you fill my mind 
With beauty. You are sun and stars to me— 
My heart is singing like the summer wind. 


Nancy Hale 
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Londontown 


WENT to London 
With a penny, or two, 
And when I came home 
I had nothing for you 
But a tale of the city 
Of wantons, and strife 
And deep in my pocket 
A fragment of life. 


H. D. Rothschild 
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The Door Stands Open 


HE ever-passing steps went by our door; 
We did not listen then, nor did we look 
outside; 
But now the door stands open. 


Some hang back, afraid to join the crowd that 
passes ; 

Some gather in the doorway and watch eagerly. 

I am not afraid; 

I am not eager. 


I stand by the window and look at the faces. 

I would know what life is, what the world is, 
Before I go. 

Those who come back are often sad or r tired; 

The stories they tell are not always plexeeat. 

Yet all who go out are happy; and they hurry, 

Looking ahead at something just beyond. 


There goes one now. She almost runs. 
And there come some who are returning; 
Their faces are lined and ugly, but their eyes 
are wise. 
Not all of them. I see one coming back 
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Whose face is smooth and happy, 
But her eyes are empty-foolish. 
Why? 

I will find out. 


There goes a face like mine that searches for 
an answer. 

What has she learned? She may tell me... . 

But she has passed. 


I see a youth whose eyes are fixed on something 
far away; 

His is a face to follow and respect. 

I lean out. “Where are you going?” 

The vague deep eyes turn slightly. 

“Just over there.” 

“Where?” . 

But he is gone. 


Here returns a man whose face must once have 
been like that youth’s; 

His eyes are broken windows, and he babbles 
without sense; 

What is this world that does such things to men? 


There stands a man who watches those who 
start out; 
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He sees them drop unnoticed things of value 

For which he stoops and searches in the dust; 

He is one who went out and has returned with 
nothing. 


I leave the window and look about the empty 
room. 

They all have gone! I cannot warn them. .. . 

"Tis just as well. 

Youth’s saving gift, I think, is that it will not 
look, 

And cannot see. 


I take a last glance back and gently close the 
door behind me; 

I catch a friendly hand that’s half outstretched ; 

And I am part of the crowd. 


Wynne Fairfield 
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Cries of Steel 


ROANING, roaring, 
Twisting, on the 
Floors of steel, 
Snarling, curling; 
Speedy bars of 
White-hot fierceness, 
Whose sharp heat I 
Joy to feel. 


Whine of crane and 
Clank of hook-up, 
Clash of tong and 
Roar of roll, 

Howl of heater 
Curse of roller, 
Mighty men there; 
“Wop” and “Pole.” 


Skins so red and 
Fierce and glowing, 
Sweat from naked 
Torsos flowing. 
Curling smoke from 
“Glory hole,” 
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Cursing “Dago,” 
play? and. Pole” 


Heat-soaked walls all 
Black and grimy; 
Oiler’s clothes with 
Grease are slimy. 
Overhead huge 
Crane arms wheel; 
Hungry, blazing, 
Fiery furnace 

Cries its endless 

Call for steel. 


Ralph De Haven Shatto 
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Unbidden Guests 


N THE forest of my brain, 

In the blackness of the night, 
From the depths where they have lain 
Hidden from my inward sight 
Creatures strange and creatures gay 
Crawl from out the brushwood thick, 
Yellow, spotted, striped and gray, 
Threading through the darkness quick 
In and out, out and in. 


Ravening with eyes of fire 

Prowl they through the forest dim: 
Ceaselessly they stalk, nor tire, 
Swift of foot and lithe of limb, 
Chasing up and down till morn 
Through the pathways of my brain: 
As one dies a new one’s born, 
Flying fresh and chased again 

In and out, out and in. 


Through the night they kill and tear 

In and out the ghostly ways, 

Splendid strong and flaming fair 

Through the mad bewildering maze, 
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Till at morning’s call they fly 

Rustling like a rising breeze 

Through the shrub they, cowed, slink by 
Creeping softly through the trees 

In and out, out and in. 


J. L. Hill 


A “Bowl of Wine 


(11 p. m. Midsummer) 


S GREEN as shallow water lay the sky - 
A (With clouds like purple fishes flitting 
by), 
Save where, to North, 
Strange lights flared forth. 
Two hills enclasped a huge, transparent bowl 
Of wine, with crimson dregs like living coal. 


I thought to straddle o’er the mountain line 
And take tremendous pulls at that great wine. 
But whoso quaffed 
That splendid draught 
Could trundle echoing moons around in play, 
Like snowballs gathering stars upon their way. 


J. N. Cameron 
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Woods in “Rain 


T IS a lovely sight and good 
To see rain falling in a wood. 

The birds are silent, drunk with sound 
Of raindrops kissing the green ground, 
They sit with head tucked under wing 
Too full of joy to dare to sing. 
Flowers open mouths as wide I say 
As baby blackbirds do in May; 
While trees shake hands as grave and slow 
As two old men I used to know, 
And hold out smiling boughs to find 
Whence comes this sweetest breath of wind. 
But now the sun has come again 
And he has chased away the rain. 
The rain has gone beyond the hill, 
But leaves are talking of it still. 


W.H. Arden 
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The Rustic Patriot 


HE hills dark-cloaked by the plantation, 
The dove-soft grass in Oxted fields, 
A sweep of down, the village street, 
The cowslips yellowing the wealds, 
Where hills with hills and valleys meet— 
This is his England, this his nation. 


By Titsey woods, by Titsey hill, 

By all the stiles which mark the way 
From Limpsfield over to Woldingham, 
By Grub Street, by the ruined mill, 

By half-a-dozen Charts—the dam 

That blocks the stream, and by the may 
That blooms beside his cottage door, 
The mosses on his garden wall, 

By three old cherry trees or more 

He is a patriot; for all 

Are his, and he is well content 

To call them England; there is furled 
His battle flag, beneath, his sword, 

His ancient shield all cut and bent, 

For all of this, without a word 

He'll guard the land which gave him birth, 
Though Oxted valley be his earth, 
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And Titsey skyline bound his world, 
And going home once more, will say: 
“For England have I fought this day.” 


John Haldane Blackie 
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